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DEDICATION, 

BY THE TRANSLATOR, 

TO 

WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, Esq. 


Friend of Negroes! 

Allow me to introduce myfelf as hav¬ 
ing long been an attentive obferver of your 
i.aftive zeal for the abolifhment of ilavery, and 
eftablifhing fo large a portion of mankind 
in the natural rights of humanity: it is there¬ 
fore under fuch an impreflion, that an un¬ 
known humble Tranflator ventures to make 
a firft offering to you of thefe endeavors to 
bring the Englifh reader acquainted with the 
.following little piece.—The hiftories, the 
foundations of which you have traced, and 
know to be too genuine, are there wrought up 
into a highly interefting little plot, to ferve 
the fame caufe, in which you have been 
working fo many years pall; and you will 
there fee that the Germans have a juft ve- 
a 2 
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Deration for the name of W ilberforce, and 
can echo it with tranfport.—The fpirit of 
the German writings is peculiarly affe&ion- 
ate, and they have been eagerly received of 
late in England.—The fufferings of the un¬ 
fortunate clals of Slaves cannot fail to excite 
commiferation and enthufiafm in every ten¬ 
der heart.—On both thefe accounts, I flatter 
myfelf the following pages will be accepta¬ 
ble, and that you. Sir, will not objeft to 
the liberty taken of placing your name at 
the head of them, by one who has no other 
pretenfions than thofe of a diligent ftudent 
of the German language, an enthufiafl for 
all the dearer interefts of humanity, and a 
fincere admirer of your charafler, and part 
in life. 



DEDICATION, 

BY THE AUTHOR, 

TO THE 

DANISH COUNSELLOR OF JUSTICE 

AND 

KING OF DENMARK’S AGENT, 

AT THE 

RUSSIAN COURT. 


My dear Friend, 

It has long been my intention to tell you 
in print, what I have fo often expreffed to 
you for thefe thirteen years paft, both in 
writing and by word of mouth, that I hear¬ 
tily love, and highly efteem you. And I 
fixed on the Negro-flaves as the vehicle, 
becaufe you are a Dane; becaufe the Danes 
were the firll who diffolved the fetters of 
this unfortunate race, and becaufe I am am¬ 
bitious of making known my gratitude as a 
citizen of the world, through you, to the 
whole Danifh nation.—I might certainly 
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have addrefled your monarch, I might have 
graced thefe pages with the exalted name of 
Bern Hoff—too great for the application of 
an epithet; but the ingenuous overflowings 
of philanthropy would moft probably have 
been miftaken for cold flattery. And I pre¬ 
fer fpeaking at once to the honeft Danes, 
who underlland me, and who know that 
I never fell my praifes,—Here in rural foli- 
tude, at a diftance from all that can bejuftly 
or unjuftly called great, furrounded only by 
the charms of nature; here, where love, 
friendlhip, independence crown my head 
daily with frelh flowers; from hence will I 
flretch out my hand to my brave friend, 
and intreat him in the midft of his more 
public walk, fometimes to call an eye on 
the peaceful fliore, where his friend has 
raifea himfelf a cottage under fhady elms. 

July 13 ib, 1795. 



PREFACE 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


The Author entreats his readers, fpe&ators, 
and critics, not to confider this piece merely as a 
drama. It is intended to reprefent at one view 
all the horrible cruelties which are pra&ifed to¬ 
wards our black brethren. The poet has given 
them a Ample cloathing, without any of the 
cmbellilhments of invention. Raynal’s Hif- 
toire Philofophique, Selle’s Hiftory of the 
Negro-trade, Sprengel on Negro-trade, Ifert’s 
Travels into Guinea, the famous Black Code, 
and feveral fcattered Trails in periodical works, 
have fully fupplied him with the materials* 
It is with a deep ligh that he is forced to 
acknowledge that not one melancholy fadt is 
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brought forth in this piece, which was not 
ftridtly founded in truth. Even the cataftrophe 
itfelf is known to have taken place, and Ada’s 
laft narration is borrowed from Raynal.* The 
prayer of the Slaves over the grave of their maf- 
ter is an affe&ing anecdote which is related by 
the great and good Albuquerque, t The Author 
is not afhamed to confefs that while he was writ¬ 
ing this piece he fhed a thoufand tears. Should 
his readers or fpedtators mix their tears with 
his, his labor vrould then havefome reward. 

A few words for Negroes in general. There 
are philofophers who believe that nature has made 
as much difference between the Negroes and Eu¬ 
ropeans in their intellectual capacities as be¬ 
tween the cur-dog and the hound. I will relate 
two authentic anecdotes, after the reading of 
which, each may himfelf judge of the juftice of 
this idea. 

* Hill. Philofophique & Politique, tom. 5. liv. 14. chap. 
44 . p. 212. 

+ Alphonfe Albuquerque, nomine par la cour de Lifbonne 
vice-roi de I’Inde; le plus eclaire des Portuguais qui fuffent 
pafles en Afie. En 1515, II mourut a Goa, adore des In- 
diens.—Raynal’s Hill. Philof. tom. i.p, 61—94. 
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IX 


Murray * was left lick upon the African coaft. 
A Negro took him to his home, and nurfed him. 
A Dutch {hip appeared, ftole forne men on the 
banks, and efcaped. The father and brother of 
the ftolen were enraged, they haftened down to 
the cottage where Murray lay, and wanted to fa- 
crifice him to their revenge. His charitable 
hoft came forth to the door ; “ You muft firft 
kill me, he cried, before you touch a hair of my> 
gueft. Kill the robber wherever you find him, 
but not an innocent fick man, whom facred 
hofpitality protedls.—Would you for ever ftamp 
fuch a difgrace on my cottage that no ft ranger 
{hould again aik of me a draught of palm- 
wine?” The Negroes at this tookfhameto them- 
felves, and returned, and wept over their loft 
brethren, but refrained from exercifing any re¬ 
venge on the innocent White; they even acknow-* 
ledged to Murray himfelf how happy they were 
at having been deterred from executing a crime, 
which would have caufed them eternal re- 
mo rfe. 

Louis Defrov leaux fold his plantation and re¬ 
turned to his own country. The charms of the 

* Raynal’sHift. Philof. tom. 4. liv. 11. chap. 28. p. 155. 

b 
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metropolis foon abforbed his whole fortune, and 
he found himfelf obliged to fly a beggar to Ame¬ 
rica. There, where his European friends coldly 
withdrew from him, a Negro threw himfelf at 
his feet, (whom he had formerly loaded with 
ads of generofity, and to whom, at laft, he had 
given his freedom.) The diligent honed man 
had in the mean time gained himfelf a little in¬ 
dependency, and was in pofleflion of a houfe 
and garden, a wife, and a child. He embraced 
the knees of his old mader, and would not quit 
him, till with prayers*he had prevailed upon 
him to confent to partake his dwelling, and to 
accept an annuity from him of ^oolivres.— 
Both thefe men were living in the year 1774* 

Many traits in this piece are too horrible, and 
therefore, in the reprefentation, feveral of them 
were omitted. This might be attended with 
advantage on the theatre; but in the publication, 
the author has been obliged to redoreall the omif- 
flons, otherwife his piece would not have had 
any claim to the title of an Hidorical Piece. 



PERSONS of the DRAMA. 


John, a rich Planter. 

William, his Brother. 

Lilli ^ ^ wo ^ r ° un ^ Female Negro-Slaves. 

N\os, } Negro-Slaves. 

Zameo, ) & 

Truro, an Old Free Negro. 

Paul, the Superintendent or Overfeer of the 
Slaves. 

Male and Female Negroes. 


'The Scene is in the JJland of Jamaica. 
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NEGRO SLAVES. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

Room in John’s Houfe. (Ada working at a Cotton- 
Mill .— Lilli dances, while Jhe beats a jmall 
Kettle-Drum and fings to it .) 

Lilli. 

STOPS and takes breath) —Oh I muft reft. 

Ada. 

Are you tired at laft ? 

Lilli. 

Yes, I am tired ; but the body is not fo foon 
exhaufted as the mind; we can dance longer 
than think. 


B 
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Ada. 

Do we not always think ? 

Lilli. 

Yes, unfortunately i Alas, it were better for 
a Have never to think; 

Ada. 

And never to feel ! 

Lilli. 

And to do every thing fleeping. Doft not 
thou think fo, Ada ?—If one could deep for 
ever! 

Ada. 

In the grave ? 

Lilli. 

Oh no. On flowers rather/ 

Ada . 

Is not that the fame thing ? Death is fleep 
without breathing. 

Lilli. 

But fo cold—fo lonefome ! 

Ada. 

And without dreams. 

Lilli. 

So much the worfe ! Dreams are the belt gifts 
to man in this world. 
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Ada. 

Thou art very right. My fleep is one con¬ 
tinued dream of him ! 

Lilli. 

And thy waking moments too. It is ridi¬ 
culous and teazing to have a man live fo in one’s 
dreams.—Well! No man’s image dances around 
my bed. 

Ada. 

Unfortunate me ! Reft is a ftranger in my 
chamber. 


Lilli. 

Love and Reft are a couple of children who 
quarrel every moment at their play—or rather. 
Love only is the child ; Reft is an old man whom 
the wild boy plucks by the beard. 

Ada. 

Happy girl ! to whom the laughing fide of 
every thing prefents itfelf. 

Lilli. 

Do as I do- forget becaufe you mu ft. 

Ada. 

I cannot,—and I would not, if I could; every 
objed around, that bears the moft diftant ana- 
logy, brings before me the image of my loft huf- 
band.—If I accidentally fee a man come out of 
a wood, with his gun on his fhoulder, and'hia 

B 2 
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bird [lain—juft fo did he come home from his 
fport. If I behoid another on the fea-fhore ang¬ 
ling for fifti ;—juft fa was he wont to fit while I 
looked for fpeckled (hells to adorn myfelf with, 
for him.—The found of the kettle-drum reminds 
me of his flexible limbs in dancing; and when 
the gentle zephyrs wanton, methinks I fee the 
winds at play with his curling woolly hair. 

Lilli. 

It is vain to think of living for others. 

Ada. 

Alas! the moft fatisfadlory hours with which 
mankind are bleffed, are thofe in which the 
happinefs of others is interwoven. 

Lilli. 

Man and wife mu ft form one whole ? Be it fo i 
but this whole muft refemble the polypus. Cut 
it afunder, and then each part exifts for itfeif. 
(She eats of a pine-apple which funds on the table) 
Dancing makes me thirfty. Will you eat any 
pine-apple ? 

Ada. 

I can never look at that fruit, without grow¬ 
ing melancholy.—In the laft beautiful evening of 
our tranquil happinefs, when he had been plant¬ 
ing bananas all the day in a hot fun, and had 
watered them with the fweat of his brow, when 
he came home from the field, and threw himfelf 
tired on the bank, then an unfortunate longing 
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poflefli-d me, to cat a pine-apple. In a moment 
he took fright for the pledge of our love, which 
1 was then bearing; he fprung up, forgot his 
fatigue, and ran to fatisfy my childifh wifli.— 
I Hood before the cottage and watched him from 
the meadow over the hill till the declivity hid 
him from my fight. There he difappeared in the 
wood—He difappeared !—and I have never feen 
him fince ! I continued to ftand, and fmile in the 
fetting-fun, with eager impatience waiting his 
return, when thefe pirates, who had landed fe- 
cretly on the fea-fhore, fudderily laid hands on 
me, and carried me off fenfelefs. Oh think of 
the miferable man, when he found his cottage 
empty, and echoed my name to no purpofe over 
the hills. 


Lilli. 

And is thine a worfe cafe than mine ? I was 
fold by my own mother. God blefs her! She 
was very poor. 

Ada. 

Thou haft the confolation of having relieved 
thy mother. But what have I ? 

Lilli. 

Time and habit. 

Ada. 

Alas ! Time will not efface all the paft, and 
habit merely covers the gulph like rufhes in the 
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fea; if you once forget to advance gently, you 
fink directly. 

Lilli. 

Oh no. Habit will at laft give variety to a 
prifon, though it were no larger than a cocoa- 
hut. (She beats the drum.) Throw thy work 
afide, and let us dance. 

Ada. 

I cannot do what, if he faw me, I fhould be 
afliamed of. 


Lilli. 

Afharned of ? Dancing is facred. Had thou 
not olten danced in the temple of Fetiche ?* 

Ada. 

And yet in dancing there is always an expref- 
lion of joy.—He weeps, and fhall I dance ? 

Lilli. 

If thou wilt not, I rnul't dance alone ; with 
every ftep, I drive away a care, and every broke 
of the drum ftuns fome difagreeable thought. 
(She dances i fings i and drums.) 

Ada. 

Happy girl! who winds out her days with as 
little thought, as I this cotton. 

• The Fetiches are deities of the Negroes of Guinea.—For 
fome account of them, fee Bell’s Pantheon. 
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SCENE II. 

Enter Truro. 

Truro. 

Halloo! Children! are ye not alhamed ? Here 
you are dancing, whilft they are howling under¬ 
neath. 


Lilli. 

Come, help me to cheer Ada. 

Truro. 

What does Ihe want ? 

Lilli. 

Do you not fee how Ilie drowns the cotton in 
tears, as if Ihe intended to light a lamp to af¬ 
fliction, and that Ihe is actually twilling the 
wick ? 


Truro. 

Thofe who have no hardlhips to bear, are 
lure to invent fome. 


Ada. 

Do I fuffcr no hr^dlhips ? 

Truro. 

Perhaps you call it a hardlhip to gormandife 
at a dainty, table, while we are forced to eat 
infipid broth ? to be permitted to Ilretch your 
limbs on foft mattrelles, while we, fcorched 
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with the burning fun, and waked with ftripes of 
the whip, bedew the hard ground with fweat 
and blood ? perhaps it is to you a hardship, that 
our mafter, who loves nothing, and nobody in 
the world, yet does homage to your charms ? 

Lilli. 

You, perhaps, would call it a blefiing that our 
mafter who loves nobody, fhould endeavour with 
the lame violence that the juice is prefted from 
the fugar-cane, to obtain a return of love from 
Ada ? 

Truro. 

What would you have ? I envy women. Men 
are fubdued by nothing but love, while women 
yield from obedience and it palfes for Ioyc. 

Ada. 

I underftand you;—but I have a hulband. 

Truro. 

Can he deliver you ?-—You are not however a 
king’s wife, that according to our laws, to touch 
you is death. 

Ada. 

It is love alone, not royal dignities that can 
make a woman faithful. 

Truro. 

It is in your power to lelfen the feverity both 
of your fate and our’s ; of your’s by fubmiflion, 
of our’s by gentle entreaties. 
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Ada. 

Do not torment me; my innocence is my huf- 
band’s fan&uary. With the lofs of it, I fliould 
alfo be deprived of my only remaining fupport, 
that of thinking of him. 

Truro. 

Thou art a brave woman ! but it is only now 
and then that the heart of man is under the do¬ 
minion of virtue, while the influence of power 
always furpafles it. 

Lilli. 

If experience has taught you nothing better, 
it hardly anfwers the pain of being fo old. 

Ada. 

There is no power ftronger than defpair. 

Lilli. 

He gave her a fortnight to conlider. 

Ada. 

I have confidered the whole. He may root 
up the flower, but he cannot gather it. 

Lilli. 

Oh that our old matter yet lived \ 

Truro. 

We all wifli the fame. 

Ada. 

I hope to fee him foon. 
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Tr.U£0. 

His younger fon, who is lately come trom 
Europe, is like him. It is pity that he is not the 
mafter of this plantation. 

Lilli. 

What do you think, Truro? Muft not Europe 
be a good country finee men grow better there ? 

Truro. » 

Hem! One fwallow makes no fummer. None 
of the Whites are good for any thing. 

Lilli. 4 

Hulh ! the walls have ears. I hear the voice 
of our wicked mafter. 

Ada. 

The hour of trial is at hand ! 

SCENE III. 

Enter John and William. 

John. 

(In converfation.) No, brother, that you do 
not underftand. I have never read Cicero ; but 
if inftead of ftarving or whipping, I chofe to 
keep an orator to remind the flaves of their 
duty— 

William. 

(Muttering between his teeth) Have Haves duties 
too ? 
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John. 

Is it well in the Englilh peafant, when he 
puts the oxen to the plough, to ihake the whip 
over them ? 

William. 

Excellent companion 1 
John. 

Believe me, hunger is even more nerfualiye 
than Fox, and a lingle crack of the whip ope¬ 
rates more powerfully than all the eloquence of 
a Burke. 

William. 

If my lips are lilent, my heart loudly contra- 
di&s. 

John. 

Your heart! your heart! empty prating! I 
Ihould like to know why men are fo ready to 
impute to their hearts, the enthuliaftic notions 
of their heads ?—The heart is merely a lump of 
flefh, nothing more. It is juft as much heeded 
by the inclination, as the leg or arm.—Overload 
the ftomach, and the heart will palpitate.—Our 
father, God blefs him! was juft like you; he 
was always talking of his heart. 

William. 

Enough, brother! I only wafte my words, and 
I Ihould be forry if the refult was to diminjlh 
our brotherly affe&ion. 
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John. 

God forbid ! You are miftaken in imagining 
that I have no tafte for what you are pleafed to 
call tender fentiment. Only it is not fo finely 
fharpened with European air as your’s ; nor am 
I perhaps as tender as one of thofe angels, a mil¬ 
lion of whom can dance on the point of a needle. 
But as an inftance, I feel that Ada is a beautiful 
woman, and that I fhall never be happy uni els I 
poflefs her—What think you, Ada ? is the fort¬ 
night almoft gone ? 

Ada. 

I underftand you. It is gone ! 

John. 

Really ? Then you have kept the bell ac¬ 
count. A favorable fign. 

Ada. 

You are miftaken. 

John. 

Now for your determination ? 

Ada. 

Still the fame. 

John. 

You are joking, my child, 

Ada. 

Is it ufual to joke with crying eyes and a bleed¬ 
ing heart ? 
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John. 

There we have it! there comes the heart again. 
What a damned phrafe it is! I will pawn my 
life your heart bleeds not a drop more than it did 
before. As to your tears, you may fhed them or 
fwallow them, juft as you pleafe. For I have no 
more mind to joke, and I herewith give you 
very ferious notice that in four and twenty hours 
you are mine. 

Ada. 

No, you {hall not ufe force 1 I am married, I 
love my hufband—I cannot love you—No, you 
{hall not ufe force. 

John. 

Force? Hem ! fince this fails,—I once made a 
wild girl fo tame.— 

Lilli* 

How ? 

John. 

I had her whole body pricked with needles j 
then cotton dipped in oil was twifted round her 
fingers, and lighted.—Three days after (he loved 
me moft tenderly. 

William. 

[Seizing him by the hand) Brother! Can that be 
true ? Did you do it ? 

John. 

Moft certainly ; and I aflure you it fucceeded. 
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William. 

It is impoftible we Ihould have been born of 
the fame mother! 

John. 

(Coldly) I have however heard it for certain. 

Ab a. 

( 7 *o John) You may put me to torture—You 
may break my heart—but you cannot make me 
unfaithful. 

John. 

The heart fo foori again ! little fool, do what 
you will >vith your heart, the fubjedt here in 
queftion is your elegant perfon. 

Ada. 

If you indeed loved me, you would not wifh 
for one without the other. 

Lilli. 

(Cunningly to John) Why are not you in love 
with me ? 

John. 

Becaufe you are a monkey. 

Lilli. 

(Afide) Hem 1 methinks monkeys fuit apes. 

John. 

Do you hear, Ada ? if you would be but half as 
obliging as your companion, who adtually offers 
herfelf to me— 
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Lilli. 

Who? I? 

John. 

Did you not juft now put the queftion to me? 
Lilli. 

Yes, and why ? Becaufe I have more fpirit 
than Ada, becaufe I could tear out your eyes. 

John. 

You are two little fools, who abufe my pa¬ 
tience. Withdraw, I h&vfc bufinefs. 

Lilli. 

It appears to me that you treat love exactly 
like bulinefs. 

Jom. 

Are you weeping, Ada ? 

Ada. 

I am weeping. 

John. 

Be gone, and I forbid your Weeping. 

Ada. 

And can you forbid me to die too ? 

[Exit Ada. 

John. 

Folly ! Is not death a baby ? Give a glafs 
coral, and life has frelh charms. 
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Lilli. 

(Slily approaching him) And flaming cotton 
round the fingers ? 


John. 

Yes. 


Lilli. 

And needles ftuck all over the body ? 

John. 

Yes. 

Lilli. 

And that produces love ? 

John. 

Affuredly. 

Lilli. 

This will kill me with laughing. (She laughs in 
his face and runs away .) 

John. 

Wicked girl! She makes Ada fly me as if I 
had the leprofy. (To Truro) Go, old man, and 
fetch a bundle of reeds. 

William. 

Why not ferpents to fling thee ? 

John. 

Ha, ha, ha, an oriental hyperbole 1 Out, old 
curled head, call the Overfeer to me. You are a 
very woman, when it comes to flogging. 
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Truro* 

Indeed mailer ! you are making a fine oration 
about women and me. [£#// Truro, 

William. 

Will conftrained love afford you any enjoy¬ 
ment ? 

John. 

Why not ? I gather a rofe, the thorns prick a 
little, but ftill I gather it, and its perfumes are 
not the lefs fweet. 

William* 

Sell me that woman. 

John. 

Your humble fervant 1 Here we have the En- 
thuliaft.—He preaches and preaches, runs over 
the moll exalted fentiments, and at laft, wants 
to buy her for himfelf. 

William. 

[Contemptoufly) Mufti anfwer this?—Well, 
brother, I will give you a hundred guineas. 

John. 

A hundred guineas ? As much as that ? No, I 
fhall not part with her at prefent. 

William. 

Thou art a tyrant. 

[He Jits down? and draws a book oat of his pocket ,) 
C 
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John. 

Excellent! Doll thou learn thofe fine fraternal 
appellations from thy book ? What an abomi¬ 
nable thing is reading ? by this means, the mind 
is put into a hot-houfe and forced like a pine¬ 
apple in Europe; and then produces bad fruit. 
—If my father had not taught the women to read, 
I am fure they would have been more reafonable. 

William. 

( Exafperated .) You are right. Reading was 
the forbidden tree in Paradife. 

SCENE IV. 

Enter Overseer. 

Overseer. 

Did you fend for me ? 

John. 

You are come too late, my anger has fubfided. 

William. 

Your anger ? You fpoke with a fort of cold- 
nefs which is not properly anger. 

John. 

Why not ? Some of us are as muchaccuftomed 
to anger as a courtier is to fmiles. I am the whole 
day in a paflion, but it is never feen.,, 
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William. 

So much the worfe. 

John. 

(fo the Overseer.) How have you difpofed 
of the Haves ? 

Overseer. 

Some are grinding coffee at the mill, others 
are lifting roucou* in the kettles, and boiling it. 
The children are weeding the tares from among 
the cotton-bulhes. 

John. 

Very good, but how goes on the fugar ? 

Overseer. 

1 have ordered old Ben’s back to be flayed, and 
fait and Spanilh pepper to be Itrewed on it. 

John. 

Why ? 

Overseer. 

Becaufe there was too little fire for the firft 
kettle, and too much for the fourth. 

John. 

Oh the xafcal! Why did not you order him 
to be Ikinned, to make him feel the more ? 

* A red dye from the pellicles of the feeds of an American 
tree. For a particular ac g unt of it, fee Raynal's Hift. Phil* 
tom. p. 18. 
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Overseer. 

That was not wanted. The heat of the fire 
before which he is conftantly fweating, has fo 
parched him, that at every ffeoke, the fkin rofe 
from the bones as the {hell does from the coffee. 

William. 

(Shuts up his book in a pajjion. His face reddens 
with indignation.) 

John. 

He will be too old, foon, we muft let him die 
quietly by degrees. 

William. 

Die quietly ? How do you manage that ? 

John. 

Let him work lefs, and give him lefs to eat, 
till at laft he goes out like a candle. 

William. 

{Repr^fing his anger) Brother, if you will but 
let the devil know that you have fet up a fchool 
here, I will bet a wager he comes to take a 
lcflon of you. 

John. 

Ha, ha, ha 1 that would be too great an honor. 
(To the Overseer) Have you already condu&ed 
the new flaves to their work ? 
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Overseer. 

Not yet. You know our old fooiifli cuftom 
of bathing them in the fea for ten days after their 
arrival, and feeding them well, before we em¬ 
ploy them. The fools always think that we are 
only fattening them in order to eat them. 

William. 

The queftion is, which would be belt ? 

Overseer. 

One of them alked me very ferioufly whether 
my Ihoes were made of negro-leather, becaufe 
they were black ! 

William. 

No very extraordinary queftion from men who 
are flayed every day. 

Overseer. 

Amongft the reft, there is an old man, who is 
tormenting me daily to bring him to you. He 
fays he will and muft fpeak to you, that he fhall 
die of grief if he is not allowed to open his heart 
to you. 

John. 

What does the fool want ? 

Overseer. 

I have brought him here. Will you fee him ? 

John. 

You have raifed my curiolity, let him come in. 

[Exit Overseer. 
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John. 

Do you fee, brother, how good I am ? I litten 
to every old dotard. It is a weaknefs I inherit 
from our father. 

William. 

(Gives him a Jatirical contemptuous look % and is 
filent.) 


SCENE V. 

Enter Overseer, and Avos. 

Overseer. 

Here I bring him. 

Ayos. 

(Profirating himfelf at John’s feet) Matter, I 
kifs the dull: under your feet. 

John. 

Arife. I do not like that, lefs humility and 
more work. You are an old boy, I fuppofe you 
was fold for a couple of yards of linen, and fome 
bottles of brandy. 

Ayos. 

I was not fold at all, I gave myfelf away. 

John. 

Gave yourfelf away ? 

• Ayos. 

Or I fold myfelf, which you will. I fold my 
liberty for the only remaining comfort of my life, 
the hope of feeing my fon once more. 

John. 

Your fon ? Where is he ? 
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Ayos. 

Aye, where is he? That, I alk you, my good 
matter; you cannot be fo cruel as this man who 
will not anfwer me yes or no. 

Overseer. 

Have I nothing to do then but to anfwer you ? 
if I was to hold a converfation with every Have 
afc Jut his own family, the plantation would foon 
go to ruin. 

John. 

He is in the right. Lazinefs will not do here, 
as in your hot fandy deferts. 

Ayos. 

Alas ! I will moft readily work, as much as 
an old man can, who has feen the banana bloom 
feventy times ; only reftore to me my Zarneo! 
You will be a gainer by it, for with my fon by 
my fide, I {hall grow young again, lively and 
a&ive.—Joy gives ftrength. 

John. 

(To the Overseer) Zameo ? have wea flave of 
that name ? 


Overseer. 

(With great indifference) I believe we have. 
Ayos. 

Now at lafl! I thank thee for thofe words! 
though you can utter them fo coldly, they warm 
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me more than the hot fpices of the Molucca 
1 Hands. 

John. 

How did you gain the exad intelligence that 
your fon was brought here in my fhip ? 

Ayos. 

Was not this the price for which I fold my 
liberty ? Do you think I did not know the fhip 
which not a year ago carried my Zameo away ? 
Oh ! if you knew in v r hat manner my Zameo 
became a Have— 

John. 

I will not know r it. Be gone ! I have enough 
of whimpering. 

WjLUAW. 

(Rifes) Brother, Ibefeechyou, let him tell. 

John. 

Certainly. It will be a mental feaft fora Euro¬ 
pean Philofopher. Well, tell then. 

Ayos. 

I fought in the battle againft the Negroes of 
Afla, and was taken. They fold me on the fea- 
coaft. A wife and two fons wept over me, then 
came my youngeft fon whom I had not feen for 
many years, love having enticed him into another 
country. But now that he had loft his wife-, life 
was become a burden to him, and hearing of my 
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misfortune, he flew to me, threw himfelf at the 
flavc-merchant’s feet, and begged that my chains 
might be transferred to him. The hard-hearted 
man beheld the fineftrong youth, fet meat liberty 
without further confutation, chained my Zameo, 
and pulhed him down into the {hip’s hold. He 
looked once around him, on me and his brothers, 
fmiled, and difappeared. 

William. 

And why are you now ftealing from him the 
fruits of his filial afife&ion ? Why did you re¬ 
nounce your own liberty ? 

Ayos. 

Alas! my good mafter, my wife is dead, my 
fons are (lain in battle, and my grand-children 
were taken oflfby the fmall-pox. I was alone in 
the world, and I had nothing left but my Zameo, 
who was fuffering afar off for me. What could 
I do ? I thought then, it would be better to fhare 
his fufferings, than to confume the reft of my 
days in folitary tears over the grave. The dead 
hear not my complaints, my fon lives, and fliall 
hear them. 


John. 

Enough of your whimpering. (<7 *0 the Overseer) 
Go, take him down to his fon, and let him enjoy 
himfelf for a few minutes. 
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Ayos. 

Alas! a few minutes is a long time for an old 
man !—I (hall fee my Zameo once more l—Can 
I go down without trembling ?—Excufe me, good 
matter, and do not imagine that I am always fo 
weak.—Oh I can ftill work, but joy at this mo¬ 
ment trembles in all my limbs.—-(To the Over¬ 
seer) I befeech you to fupport me. 

Overseer. 

(PuJJjes him an before him) Along, old boy ! 
Thou wilt go down without me. 

Ayos. 

(Shaking as he zvalks) Oh, yes, I willingly go 
—Zameo t—to thee—to thee— 

[Exit with the Overseer. 

SCENE VI. 

John and William. 

William. 

Brother, do you know you arc carrying on a 
vile trade ? 


John. 

How fo ? 

William. 

I cannot relilh a morfel in your houfe. 
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, John. 

I am forry for that. 

William. 

I find no repofe in your beds. 

John. 

I fleep very well. 

William. 

When the Overfeer flogs out the poor Haves at 
fun-rife, do their cries never wake you? 

John. 

I am ufed to it. 

William. 

Righteous God! is it in the nature of man 
to reconcile himfelf to every thing, and even to 
wean himfelf from common humanity ? 

John. 

What can I do ? You would not have me cul¬ 
tivate the fuger-canes myfelf ? 

William. 

And is it abfolutely neceflary they fhould be 
cultivated ? 

John. 

What a wonderful queftion 1 
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William. 

Tell me, brother, do you think flaves are men? 
—I bet a wager he is often afked this quef- 
lion. 

John, 

I treat them as men. 

William. 

( Ironically ) Indeed? 

John. 

I give them to eat and to drink. 

William. 

You do the fame to your dogs. 

John. 

And they are not much better than dogs. 
Believe me, brother, they are a race, deftined 
by nature to flavery. 

William. 

Where has God ftamped the mark of flavery 
on them ? 

John. 

They defcend from Cain, they are black, be- 
caufe the father of their family was the firft who 
killed his brother. 

William. 

Excellent! 
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John. 

They are cunning, vicious and ftupid. They 
acknowledge the fuperiority of our minds, and of 
courfe the juftice of our dominion. 

William. 

They are ftupid becaufe flavery deftroys all 
energy of mind; they are ill-difpofed, but they 
do not (hew it to you, as you deferve. They 
lie, becaufe no one dares to fpeak the truth to 
tyrants. They acknowledge the fuperiority of 
our minds becaufe we keep them in eternal igno¬ 
rance; and the juftice of our dominion, becaufe 
we abufe their weaknefs.—Alas! you have done 
every thing in the world to depreciate thefe un« 
unhappy wretches, and then you complain that 
they are ftupid and evil-inclined. 

John. 

But were not Negroes born to be (laves ? 

"William. 

Certainly not. No man can be bom a (lave. 
Whether you are a prince, or a father, who gave 
you that right? 

John. 

But if the Negro fold himfelf! He is mafter of 
his life, why not alfo of his liberty? He himfelf 
fixes the price. 

William. 

The liberty of man is invaluable! 
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John. 

So much the worfe for him, if he fells me a 
trcafire below its proper worth. He is the fool, 
but I am no knave. 

William. 

Sell himfelf? he dares not, becaufe he dares 
not do all that an unjufl mafter requires of him 
as a (lave.—He belongs to his firft mafter, to 
God, who never gave him his liberty! a man 
may fell his life as a foldier, but not the abufe of 
his life as a Have. 

John. 

But the greateft part of them were made pri- 
foners in battle ; if we had not intervened they 
would have fuffered death. 

William. 

They never would have been made prifoners 
but for you. Their battles are your work. And 
if the conqueror makes a bad ufe of his vidtory, 
why would you be his accomplice? 

John. 

But feveral were criminals who would have 
been condemned to death by this time in their 
own country. 

William. 

And are you the African hangman’s deputy? 

John. 

At lead, are they not juft as happy here, as 
there ? 
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William, 

Then, why do they figh without intermiftion 
after their own country? Why would they chufe 
rather to live with tigers and lions than with 
you? Why do they poifon and hang themfelves? 
Why out of nine millions of flaves which the 
new world received, are fevcn and an half dead? 

John. 

Do other nations treat them better than we 
Englifhmen? 

William. 

Alas, no! The Spaniard makes the negroes 
companions of his indolence, the Portuguefe 
makes them iubfervient to his vices, and the 
Dutchman abufes them as the victims of his 
avarice. The Frenchman makes them bend to 
laborious work, and often refufes them necelTa- 
ries; but he fometimes laughs with them, which 
lightens their mifery. The Englifhman never 
laughs, never (hews them any condefccnfion. 

John. 

I will level all your pretended philofophy at 
oneftroke; without us, they never would have 
known the Chriftian religion.—They exchange 
their freedom for the falvation of their lbuls, 

William. 

Oh Divine Lawgiver! how couldft thou fore- 
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fee that fuch cruelties could be juftified from 
thy mild precepts!—If religion fandtifies the 
crime, away with it for ever! Harangue loudly, 
ye fervants of the church! Preach loudly againft 
it! Zeal would here be wifdom, and filence a 
tranfgreflion. 

John. 

This is all idle declamation, imported from 

the univerfities.-At this rate we fhall grow 

no coffee-trees, nor ripen any fugar-canes. You 
are in poffefTion of a fine fortune, which our 
father acquired by means of the negro-flaves^ 
and it makes you happy, is not that true ? 

[_Exit fmilittg . 

William. 

[Alone) Alas! he is right! I blufh for every 
fhilling in my pocket! every morfel I put into 
my mouth is embittered by the tears of fuffering 
human nature. 


SCENE VII. 

William, Ada, and Lilli. 

Ada. 

Good white man, do I find you alone ? Be not 
angry* When, juft now, your brother was fo 
unkind to me, I plainly faw that it gave you 
concern, and it immediately occurred to me. 
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apply to William, he will protedl thee. Good 
white man, I implore thee to protect me! 

Lilli. 

Thy eyes are like thy father’s, friendly good 
eyes. 

William. 

My dear child, would to God I could help 

thee! 


Ada. 

God will aflift thee in it, certainly. I am a 
poor innocent creature who never cruflied a 
worm delignedly; why then am I fo tor¬ 
mented ? 


William. 

Do you call it being tormented, to be be¬ 
loved ? 


Ada. 

And do you call that love, which your brother 
requires? 

Lilli. 

Have you forgot the burning cotton and 
needles ? 


William. 

To be crabbed, and morofe, is a habit with 
iiim. You fhould overlook that. 

D 
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Ada. 

I cannot, if I would.—I have not room in my 
heart for two men. 


William. 

Have you left: a lover behind you in Africa? 

Ada. 

Only a lover? much more than a lover! a 
hulband! 

William. 

It is plain you are not a European. 

Ada. 

We had hardly been as long married as the 
Banana is in bloom—We lived on the coaft; 
the fea gave us filh, the foreft behind fupplied 
us with wild-fowl, on each fide of us were the 
green feedlings of Turkifh wheat, and in the 
centre of all, ourfelves, and one heart betwixt 
us—Believe me, we had enough. 

William. 

I do indeed believe thee, my good child. 

Ada. 

A little bag with baked Turkey-meal quieted 
our hunger, and when I brought home my cala- 
ba(h of an evening full of palm-wine, it was 
more rcfrefhing to us than rum is to the Whites. 
And when we refted together at night on the 
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lame woven mat, our deep was Tweeter than that 
of our Chief on his European carpet. Some¬ 
thing was with us, and about us, that breathed 
ferenity and a fenfe of joy, and to which we 

knew not how to give a name.-It was 

love! 


WI LLIAM. 

And who deflroyed your tranquil happinefs? 

Ada. 

Some white men Hole me while my hufband 
was abfent. They fold Ada, the Holen Have, 
to your brother, but they could not fell the 
loving and beloved Ada. Between thofe walls 
of intwined palm-branches breathes yet the fpirit 
of my love. 

William. 

Of what ufe is this enthuliaftic fidelity to a 
hulband whom thou wilt never fee again ? 

Ada. 

I fee him continually, and he is before my 
eyes every where!—Oh you mull not talk me out 
of my lair hope!—Never fee him again ?—What 
good can it do thee to tear from the hand of an 
unhappy wretch, the ftraw to which he clings ? 
and fuppoling you in the right, what is this in- 
ftant of time to me?—this little foot of land 
which you call the world?—A day will come 
when I fhall fee him!—Is it not true that you 
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believe in a better life, where Negroes arc allowed 
to be happy ? 

Lilli. 

Let us laugh then at our white tyrants 1 This 
cannot always laft.—Our Chief called himfelf 
matter of heaven and earth, but the earth has 
obtained its mattery over him, and has covered 
him. Is it not fo? the Whites torment us for a 
feafon, but when it grows too bad, we have a 
friend who is no friend to them. He bears a 
hideous name. He is called Death. But who 
would alk the name of his deliverer? Who would 

take fright at the name of his benefaftor?- 

Huzzah, Ada! Life is only a toy; we are no 
longer children, we throw it away. 

William. 

Cheerful girl 1 you fuit yourfelf to your lot! 

Lilli. 

I was born in Congo. In Congo and Loan- 
go, we are ever gay 5 we live to-day, and enjoy 
to-day, and think not of the morrow. Of courfe 
hofpitality dwells in our cottages, and we abhor 
all meannefs. Therefore we call you Europeans 
clofe-handed. We think not of the paft, we 
count our years no more than we do the drops of 
water which the great river revolves under our 
feet. We believe in the great God Numbo, but 
who is too much exalted to care about us. In 
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Congo and Loango, we could laugh whole days 
at trifles. Our young men are excellent mimics. 
They undcrftand imitating the cries of animals. 
They are enlivened whenever they hear mufic, 
and dancing never fatigues them. 

William. 

Contented people! 

Lilli. 

Shall I teach you to be always cheerful ? 

William. 

Then thou wilt teach me what a thoufand 
European philofophers have faPed in. 

Lilli. 

Nothing ealier. Only obferve two rules. Do 
nothing wrong, and rife hungry from table. By 
this means the foul and body will always remain 
in health. I take care of the one, and your 
brother of the other. ((he laughs .) 

William. 

Golden rules! 

Lilli. 

Why golden ? I would not confide in the man 
who compares every thing that is beautiful and 
good to gold .—Rather call them rules of the fun, for 
they warm the heart; or rules of death, for they 
teach us to die cheerfully. Thy father was well 
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acquainted with them. I always rejoice when 
I recoiled: how our old matter died. 

William. 

Thou rejoiced.? 

Lilli. 

Yes indeed! he fat on a chair in this room- 

William. 

(Haftily) In this room? Where? Where? 
Lilli. 

(Pointing to the'fpot) There he fat. 

William. 

{Agitated) There?—Go on. 

Lilli. 

He called in all his flaves.—Children, he faid, 
I am going to God.—Father, we cried, give us 
thy bletting!—-then he blefled us, and we blefled 
him. He fmiled—and we cried. 

William. 

I fee then thou canft not always laugh. 

Lilli. 

Why not? Do you mean becaufe of the tears 
which are rolling dow n my cheeks ? When I cry 
in this way, my heart at the fame time laughs. 

William. 

Good, amiable creature! 
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Lilli. 

Of what ufe are fmooth words to us? Do not 
praife us, but help us. 

William. 

I cannot. 

Lilli. 

Why not? Are you not a fon of our old 
matter? 


William. 

I am but the youngeft brother. 

Lilli. 

Is it then only in the power of the elder bro¬ 
ther to do good?—Divide your riches as you 
will, but the right of doing good ought to be 
equally fliared between brothers.—You are 
filent? You conttder Ada and me with compaf- 
fion?—Oh trouble not yourfelf about me; my 
guardian angels are Hope and Cheerfulnefs; but 
protect Ada, fhe is in want of both. 

Ada. 

Protedt me, good white man! 

William, 

What can I do?—I have offered my brother 
a large fum for thy liberty;—He refufed it. 

Lilli. 

He refufed money! poor Ada! if he love 
thee more than money, then thou art loft! 
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Ada. 

Oh, if thy father had lived but a few weeks 
longer, the velTel was then equipping to carry 
me to my hulband’s arms.—My benefa&or died 
-Well, I too can die! 

Lilli. 

Hear’fl thou—Poor Ada! Look at her. Is 
lhe not beautiful as the flower Gloriofa ? and {he 
is fbill more good than beautiful.—Fy! you are 
horrid people 1 we lacerate our bodies; you, your 
fouls.—We believe that the fears on our faces 
add to our beauty; you conflder your vices as 
ornaments.—Which ought to reprove the other? 

William. 

By God! not we! 

SCENE VIII. 

Truro brings in Coffee . 

Truro. 

Here is the breakfaft. {heJets it on the table.) 

William. 

What ails thee? thy eyes are fwimming in 
tears! 

Truro. 

Oh nothing, good mafter! the planter mult 
accuftom himfelf to tears, as much as the miner 
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to pale faces.—If you fliould once fee me laugh, 
then you may afk, why do you laugh, Truro ? 

William. 

Good God! is then Jamaica the ifland of 
tears ? 


Truro. 

It is pity that in this mild climate, and fruit¬ 
ful foil, every thing fhould grow green, and prof- 
per, but cheerfuinefs. 

William. 

Say, what excited your tears P 
Truro. 

A couple of incidents fuch as happen every 
day. The firfl concerned a poor devil who was 
eroding the field with a flick, which is abfolu-tely 
forbidden. We dare not carry arms, not even 
a cane to defend ourfelves from dogs, or to kill 
a ferpent.—TheOverfeer faw it, and flogged him 
as ufual; the flave whimpered and threw away 
his flick. Soon after, a mad dog attacked him, 
he endeavoured to keep him off with his hand, 
and was bit—The hydrophobia is now come on, 
in two days more raving niadnefs will break 
forth, and then he will be well. 

William. 

Horrible! 
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Truro. 

The other hiftory is Hill more agreeable. It 
is of two brothers who work at the fugar-caul- 
drons. Alas, mafter! It is a cruel bufinefs, for 
they are melting the whole day by the fire. The 
younger brother is not very healthy, he could 
not any longer endure it, he ran to the wood 
and hid himfelf. This morning, they found 
him. Mafter John came down, and was very 
angry. He ordered the eldeft brother to lafh 
the youngeft till he was half dead; and as he 
refufed this office,—Ah! how could he do other- 
wife 1—He himfelf was lafhed till the blood ran 
down his back. Suddenly, the poor fellow in 
his agony feized an ax which lay near him, and 
cut off his-right hand, faying,he chofe rather to 
be without a hand, than to ufe it againft his bro¬ 
ther. I came juft at the time, and faw the 
bloody ftump; and this, like an old fool, makes 
me cry. 

William. 

Enough ! I am quite overcome ! 

Lilli. 

What fay you now, good white man ? 

Truro. 

In this way we are treated, becaufe we are 
black. 
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Lilli. 

And yet the mother’s milk which we fucked 
was white. 

Ada. 

And our blood too is warm and red. 

William. 

1 fhould not wonder if it was boiling hot! or 
if defpair fliould make it flame, and you were to 
murder your executioner. 

Truro. 

And indeed defpair has already occafioned 
many fliocking inftances of revenge. There are 
certain Negroes who amongil their ow r n people 
pals for forcerers, becaufe they know how to 
prepare a fubtle poifoii from particular infedb, 
with which they fatisfy their thirfl: for revenge. 
There are others, who are made ftill more inge¬ 
nious by defpair. Two years ago, one of our 
neighbours laflied his unoffending Have barba- 
roufly, and then went tranquilly to his planta¬ 
tion. Three little children, whom he left be¬ 
hind, were dragged out on the roof by the fuf- 
ferer. There he fat, out of breath with revenge, 
and watching the return of his wicked mafter, 
who, now coming home from the field, and 
looking diredly before him, faw his youngefl: 
fon fall fuddenly at his feet. He looked up, ter¬ 
rified—then fell the fecond. Now, trembling. 
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he fell on his knees, and fupplicated for the life 
of the third—hut in vain!—even the third, and 
at laft, the (lave himfelf lay dead at his feet. 

William. 

Horrible ! Oh why do you not hide yourfelves 
in caverns and woods? 

Truro. 

Some of us do, but if they are difcovered, 
their ears are, the firft time, cut off; the fecond 
time they are ham-ftringed, and branded on the 
Ihoulder. The third time, they rnuft die with¬ 
out favor. 


William. 

Is there then no court of juftice in the country, 
where you might complain of your oppreflions ? 

Truro. 

A court of juftice ?—We dare not even offer 
ourfelves as witneffes; ftill lefs may we be plain¬ 
tiffs. A Negro has no rights. Every European, 
even a ftranger may lafti him with impunity, and 
if the Negro lifts up his hand againft him, it is 
death. 


William. 

(Gnajhing his teeth,) Excellent!—But does not 
love at leaft fometimes call a brightening ray 
over your perpetual night ? 
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Truro. 

Love ?—Here you are opening an old wound 
of mine. When I was a young, lively boy, I 
loved a Negro girl in another plantation; but 
fuch marriages are forbidden, and I have confe- 
quently been very unhappy l 

William. 

Forbidden ? 

Lilli. 

Is not every thing forbidden here ? We may 
venture to marry again!! the will of our parents, 
but not without the confent of our mafter. 

Truro. 

When your good father made me free, I took 
a wife, but my children are flaves. 

William. 

You are however permitted to have children ? 

Lilli. 

They dare not love and honor us. 

Truro. 

Nor can we leave any thing to them, we have 
no property. 

Lilli. 

And do you not imagine it mull make a fa¬ 
ther’s heart ache to fee his children harnefled like 
horfes to a carriage ? 
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William. 

What are you faying ? 

Truro. 

She tells no lie, our matter frequently goes out 
in a burning fun, with fix Negroes to draw him. 

William. 

Holy God ! is it poffible ? (He wipes his eyes.) 
I mutt drink up my tears. (He pours out fome 
coffee.) 

Truro. 

Yes, yes, my good matter, you find a fweet 
flavor in the coffee, but if you could count the 
bitter tears that have been fhed over that fugar.— 

William. 

(Juft as he was going to drink it, puts down 
the cup , hides his face and runs out.) 

Truro. 

(Following him with his eyes.) The perfed 
image of his father.—God blefs him 1 

Lilli. 

If he was black, I fhould love him. 

Ada. 

Ah ! but he cannot help me ! 

Truro. 

When we fhall ttand all together, black and 
white, before God’s throne— 
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Lilli. 

When color dial 1 be no more a crime. 

Ada. 

And when Nature again refumes her rights. 

Truro. 

Then fiiall no Overfeer exercife his whip over 
us! {Exit Truro. 

Lilli. 

Heaven is fweet! There no fugar-canes are 
cultivated. (She runs away .) 

Ada. 

Oh my hulband ! There I Ihall again find 
thee! [Exit. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 


SCENE I. 

A great Field , in which Jeveral Negroes are employed 
in cultivating Sugar-Canes , in plantings cutting , 
or weeding them .*—In the Foreground of the 
Theatre , on the right band , a Grave isfeen > and 
on the left , an Arbor . 

[The Negroes fing at their Work, to a ftmple 
touching Air ;] 

The bread of flavery, moift with bitter tears, 

Suftains unwelcome life thro* toilfome years; 

Come,kind deliverer,death! Come,“Mifery’s Friend!’’ 
Lead to that tranquil home where forrows end. 


During the So7ig> Enter William and Truro. 


William. 


Where are you leading me ? I hear founds 
of lamentation every where. 


Truro. 

This is my favorite fpot. Look around, good 
mailer, does your heart fay nothing ? 


* The Manager will judge which of thefe employments will 
beft fuit the Theatre. 
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William. 

God !—This grave— 

Truro. 

Your father’s. 

William. 

(Throws himfelf on the grave,) My father—my 
good father ! — Who planted thefe rofe-trees 
around this grave ? 

Truro. 

The poor Negroes did that, from love and gra¬ 
titude. Nature has given them a heart and flowers, 
they have nothing befide. 

William. 

What a pious chill pervades my limbs ! (with 
eyes and hands raifed) Father, I dare not wifh that 
thy fpirit fhould hover over this dull. Such a 
fight, fuch a fong of lament would embitter to 
thee the joys of heaven. 

Truro. 

It is a comfort to believe that he fees and 
pities us. 

William. 

Why was he buried juft here P 

Truro. 

He chofe it. He ufually fat here, and over¬ 
looked the works. If either of us had any trou- 
E 
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blc at heart, he directly came and told it with 
modeft confidence ; and he was always aflifted.— 
But now—How often am I forced to be a witnefs 
of a famiihed flave’s prefenting himfelf before the 
Overfeer, folding over his lkin like a coat, and 
putting out of his mouth a tongue, parched like 
a dry leaf. A lafli of the whip is the ufual 
anfwer. 

William. 

What enemy of my peace infpired me with 
the idea of returning to this land of torments! 
—But no ! I have vifited my father’s grave,—I 
will make a facrifice of good adtions to his afhes; 
and then away!-—Away from this coaft !-^~ 
Whither ?—To England, into the arms of that 
man, whofe noble heart has made him an orator 
in the caufe of humanity—to Denmark, to the 
feet of that prince who was the fir ft to break the 
chains of thefe unhappy wretches, and who re¬ 
ceived tears of gratitude for gold. 

Truro. 

If you had only arrived a year fooner, you 
would have found it very different. How often 
in the evening, when our work was over, have 
we danced and fung on this fpot 1 our old mafter 
was then fitting in the midft of us, reviving us 
with a variety of liquors, and was delighted 
when we grew merry, when the kettle-drum re¬ 
founded, and that we beat time, clapping, on our 
hands.—The brandy was in thofe days unmixed 
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with water, or with foap, to make it froth.—So 
little is fufficient to animate the Negro, give him 
but a bagpipe and a glafs of genuine rum, and 
he will work for weeks together without mur¬ 
muring. Your good father was very fenfible of 
that. (He fighs) This is over!—Thofe happy 
times will come no more.—I planted this arbor 
to his memory, and I ofter water it with my 
tears. 

SCENE II. 

A Negro-Woman enters with a dead Child in her 
Arms . 

Negro-Woman. 

(Wildly and out of her fenfes) Away! away ! 
this place belongs to my child ! 

William. 

(Jumping up) God! what is that ! 

Negro-Woman. 

(On her knees clofe to the grave) Reft quietly 
here, poor worm. There, underneath, refides 
a good man who will protedl thee. 

William. 

(Shuddering) Truro, what does this mean? the 
child bleeds. 

E 2 
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Negro-Woman. 

{Looks round , laughing) It bleeds? Certainly 
it bleeds. Look at thefe drops on my gown— 
and thefe—and thefe—one—two—three— 

William. 

Whofe child is it ? 

Negro-Woman. 

(She prejfes it in her arms mojl ardently) It is my 

child 1 

William. 

Who killed it ? 

Negro-Woman. 

(Smiling) I killed it.—-Who but a mother 
could take pity on her owm child ? 

William. 

God have mercy on thee, unfortunate mo¬ 
ther ! 

Negro-Woman. 

Aye, God have mercy on me ! 

William. 

Why didft thou this ? 

Negro-Woman. 

Ought not the mother to take care of her 
child ? 
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Willi ant • 

What impelled thee to this horrible deed ? 

Negro-Woman. 

Maternal love ! My poor child would have 
been many a long year tormented ; whereas, 
now its torments laded only three days.—It was 
born three days ago.—J was very weak and ill, 
the Overfeer came, and defired me to prefs forne 
fugar between fome heavy metal cylinders. I 
was not able to do this, and therefore he beat 
me.— (Uncovering her /boulder) See, how he 
fcourged me, fee how the fears of the whip ex¬ 
tend from my neck quite down, over my bread. 
—And whenever, after, I wiflied to give milk 
to my child, there came out blood.—Two days 
did my poor child live upon blood, which it 
fucked from the fwellings, and it cried fo piti¬ 
ably— (Smiling) Now it cries no more. 

William. 

Ah 1 what haft thou done 1 
Negro- Woman. 

My duty. Would to God, my good mafter, 
that my mother had dedroyed me at the time I 
was born 1 I have no joy in the world ! God has 
created Blacks only to differ. I was dole from 
my parents, when an infant, and fold for a cop¬ 
per kettle. My days dragged on between work 
and hunger, and my nights were palled in fc- 
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verifh flccp and tcars > till they gave me a huf- 
band that I might bring more {laves into the 
world. Three times did I hope and fear to be¬ 
come a mother, three times I mifearried from 
over-work. We are ufed worfe than dogs in the 
fame (ituation, for they are fpared and left at 
home; but the Negro-woman muft work till 
{he rolls in thefand with the pains of child-birth. 
This child was the firft ray of joy that {hone 
upon my life. I heard its little voice. It lay 
upon my bread—I rejoiced. I felt what joy is 
to a happy being l—Sweet intoxication of mo¬ 
therly love ! Alas 1 it is vaniflied.—I have been 
waked to new torments, to new redoubled tor¬ 
ments. I was not to fuffer alone, any more— 
this poor creature was to {hare my torture. When 
the Overfeer fcourged me—God knows! I bore 
it patiently, and covered my child with my arms 
—but a ftroke chanced to fall on my child—I 
then went out of my fenfes—I then drove a nail 
into its heart—It didnotcry—It juft moved once 
—and fee, it is dead—would to God, my good 
mafter, my mother had been as compalfionate, 
and had deftroyed me at the time I was born 1 

William. 

(Quite fubdued) My heart will break ! 

Truro. 

(Wiping the tears from his eyes) I have lived 
through many fuch feenes, and yet I cannot 
grow accuftomed to them ! 
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Negro-Woman. 

Flow gently, innocent blood 1 flow down and 
walh the bones of a man who was pious and 
good. Ah ! here refts a dead man—he was 
white, but humane. He compaflionated me, he 
bought me, becaufe I was unhappy. He died 
foon after, and I am again unhappy! but this 
will not laft long! No, not much longer ! They 
will torture me for loving my child fo much, I 
am lick and weak, and fliall not furvive their 
tortures. God be thanked ! I Ibali die foon!— 
thou weepeft !—Can a white man weep ?—let 
me fee—they really are tears—do not cry—give 
me thofe tears—I am fo poor, that I have no 
more even of them.—I walhed my child’s wound 
with my laft tears. (William covers his face , 
and throws himjelf on a bench in the arbor.) 
See there, a white man, who has humanity. 
Go down to that dead man; here above-ground, 
you ftand alone among your brethren.—Hark ! 
what was that ? did not I hear the Overfeer’s 
voice ?—Good night, dear child ! Sleep well— 
Now, they will fcourge thy mother, but thou 
art taken away from mifery.—Reft quietly upon 
this grave—reft tranquilly—fleep well—( She 
kijfes the child once more , and is going) No, I 
cannot however leave it here ! It is dead, but the 
mother’s heart yet lives—Oh my child 1 my 
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child ! (She prrffes it in her arms , and runs away , 
with marks of de/pair .) 

Truro. 

You are crying, good mailer ? Alas! that does 
me good!—I have not feen it a long time. 

William. 

(Hiding his face) Leave me alone, Truro. 

Truro. 

You are not alone. The fpirit of your father 
hovers around you—the fpirit of the father of us 
all! (He kneels clqfe to the grave) Oh thou good 
old mailer 1 Oh that I could with my nails tear 
thee up from the earth i 

SCENE III. 


iThe Negroes quitting their Work , and coming 
forward, 

Negro. 

Come brother, the Overfeer is far off. 


Another. 

You are praying, Truro? We will pray with 
you. 


A Third. 


Alas! He no longer hears us ! 
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Truro. 

What do you want, brother ? 

Negro. 

Help from our old mailer. 

Truro. 

What is dead, is dead. 

Negro. 

Say not that. If he is quite dead, to what 
purpofe was he fo good ? and if every thing dies 
with us, to what purpofe do we fuffer fomuch ? 

Another. 

He will hear us. Kneel down on the grave. 

(They kneel.) 

A Third. 

Dear mailer, help us! 

A Fourth. 

Our mifery is great! 

All. 

Good old mailer, help us ! 

Negro. 

My llrength is exhaufled. 

Second. 

My back bleeds. 
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Third. 

My wounds have no time to heal. 

Fourth. 

They give me bad manioc * to eat. 

Fifth. 

And we are not allowed any fleep. 

Sixth. 

Neither deep, nor joy. 

Seventh. 

Help us, matter, thou waft formerly fo good ! 

All. 

Ah, thou waft fo good l 

Negro. 

Thou forgaveft my difobediencc. 

Second. 

In ficknefs,* thou revivedft me with wine. 

* Le prefent le plus precieux que Ies ifles ayent re$u de 
PAfrique, c’eft le manioc. C'eft une plante delicate, la culture 
en eft penible. On ne peut le faire fervir a la nourriture des 
homines, qu’apres lui avoir donne une preparation tresfatigante, 
pourextraire les parties aqueufes qui font un poifonfroid, con- 
tre lequel il n’y a aucun remede connu, ou donne le nom de 
Caffave a la pate de manioc, changee en Gatean par la feule, 
attention de la faire cuire fans la remner. Raynal's Hift. Phil. 
& Poii, tom 4. p. 185. 
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Third. 

Thou gaveft my old father his liberty. 
Fourth. 

Thou recovcredft my children from the fmall- 
pox. 

Truro. 

He was the father of us all! 

All. 

That he was. 

Truro. 

Thank him yet in the grave. 

Negro. 

Reft quietly with our blefting. (All pojlrate 
themfelvts, and kifs the grave) 

William. 

{In the arbor, deeply offered) Who would not 
exchange the marble over the conqueror’s grave 
for this living monument 1 

Negro. 

Thy fon is hard and unfriendly. 
Another. 

Hufti ! rather accufe the Overfeer. 

Third. 

Give us thy other fon for our mafter. 
Fourth. 

His perfbn refembles thine. 
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Fifth. 

He will be good like thee. 

(William, quite overcome , walks out of the 
arbor .) 

All. 

There he is ! (They jump up andJurround him) 
Be thou our matter! 

William. 

I thank you, my children ! I will endeavour to 
mend your lot. 

Negro. 

God blefs you 1 

William. 

Would it were in my power to do you 
much good 1 

Negro. 

We are already comforted by what you fay. 

Another. 

And becaufe your benevolent eyes fay a great 
deal more. 

Third. 

See brothers, he weeps * 

All. 

(P re (png round him) He weeps! He weeps over 
our wretchednefs. 

William. 

Have hope, poor men 1 It will be better with 
you. There lives a man in England who loves 
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you, who is day and night meditating your re¬ 
lief, and who, warmed with the glorious lire of 
philanthropy, defends your rights with fervid 
eloquence. 

The Negroes. 

Bldfings light on that good man, who is a 
Granger to us 1 

Another. 

Tell us his name. 

William. 

His name is Wilberforce. 

Negro. 

God of Heaven! Infcribc his name in thy 
book! 

William. 

The flave-trade fhall ceafe. No more of your 
brethren fhall be imported here. 

Negro. 

BlelTings attend them! while we (hall be in 
mifery 1 

William. 

And your burden will be lighter too. 

Negro. 

Confoling words 1 

Another. 

Hope, fweet as palm-wine! 
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William. 

I will entreat my brother to make this a day 
of joy to you. 

Negro. 

Do fo, good matter, that we may not quite 
forget to be happy. 

William. 

(To Zameo, who a little at a dijiance from the 
rejl t was leaning againjl a tree) And who are you, 
quiet young man, from whom no complaint 
efcapes ? 

Zameo. 

I am contented with my fate. 

Negro. 

He lies. ’Tis he compofed the hymn to 
death, which we are always finging* 

William. 

Do you wifli to die? 

Zameo. 

Oh yes. 

William. 

But you would prefer having your freedom ? 

Zameo. 

Death makes us free. 
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William. 

Have you no connections in the world? 

Zameo. 

Alas! I know not. 

William. 

How came you into flavery?—You do noj: 
anfwer? ' 

Negro. 

He always ferves us fo. He never will return 
our confidence. 

William. 

Set him the example, and tell me, each of 
you, how you were betrayed out of your liberty 
and native land. 


Truro. 

Betrayed! That is the right word. The firft 
Spaniards pretended that they came from the 
Happy I (land, where our deceafed fathers and 
friends refide. What poor credulous beings we 
were!—Whoever had loft a hufband, a father, a 
fon or a brother, cheerfully embarked, and be¬ 
came a Have. 


Negro. 

The Portuguefe ftadtholders fold the right of 
hunting men with dogs. 
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Another. 

They mark us with hot irons, under the pre¬ 
tence that in Portugal none arc of any value who 
do not bear fuch a mark under their fhoulder. 

Truro. 

In this manner did they treacheroufly deceive 
our harmlefs fathers. They were marked as cri¬ 
minals, when in the midft of ferenity and inno¬ 
cence, they knew no tranfgrefflon. If you 
fhould ever meet a company of wretches like 
thefe, you w r ould take them for a firing of male¬ 
factors. Mind and body are both fubdued by 
affliction and chains; their heads are fixed be¬ 
tween great wooden forks, fupported behind with 
iron cramps; not one can flir a flep without the 
other; all walk in procefflon panting under the 
heavy fork.—Their fettered hands are not at 
liberty to wipe off the fweat. It is with tears 
alone that they can wafh the blood and fweat 
from their faces.—In this manner you conduct 
your Oaves to market. Your cattle at leafl go free 
to the flaughter-houfe. 

William. 

Gad! You knew all this, and yet was not on 
your guard ? 

Truro. 

I was fold, a prifoner of war. My country¬ 
men fought very few battles formerly, and when- 
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ever they did, it was for a dozen of fifh, or a 
handful of fait; but now they maffacre each 
other daily that they may fell thofe who are left. 
Thofe who efcape the fmall-pox are de~ 
flroyed by the Europeans. We traded formerly 
in dried fifh, linen, wax and ivory. But from 
you we have learnt to trade in men. 

Negro.. 

I was violently forced away, while I was 
mending my fifhing-nets without fear on the 
{here. 


Another. 

On board the (hip, I loft every thing I had, 
and at laft, myfelf. 

Third. 

I Hole a tobacco-pipe, and was fold for that. 

Fourth. 

It is only lince the Whites came amongft us, 
that we have learnt to fteal. 

Fifth. 

They have made us fo rich in wants, that we 
want every thing. 

Sixth. * 

Neceflity prompted my parents to fell me 
when I was very little. 

F 
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William. 

{To Zameo.) And now it is thy turn. Art 
thou ftill filent? 

Negro. 

It is in vain. He never fpeaks of his own 
adventures. 

Another. 

He lives to himfelf. He cries by night. 
William. 

Have you no confidence in me ? 

Zameo. 

Why do you want to fee my wounds bleed ? 

William. 

I will heal them. 

Zameo. 

That thou canft not. 

William. 

Have you committed a crime? 

Zameo. 

No. 

William. 

Are your fufferings greater than thofe of your 
brethren? 

Zameo. 

4Jas! yes. 

William. 

Haft thou loft more than liberty? 

Zameo. 

I have loft all. 
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William. 

And with liberty, couidft thou not regain al ? 

Zameo. 

No. 


William. 

Then he is the pooreft among ye. (He ap¬ 
proaches him , arid puts his hand on Zameo's //mil¬ 
der.) Young man, if I could but gain your con¬ 
fidence, as you have gained my companion— 

Zameo. 

Good mailer, your color does not dilmay me; 
I plainly fee that you mean honorably. 

William. 

Then open your heart to me. 

Zameo. 

You will have it fo? Be it fo! Neither levity 
or crimes weigh heavy on my heart. Choice: 
gave me the fetters of il a very.—-When I, a year 
ago—- 

A Negro* 

(Calling aloud.) The Oveneer is coming. 

All* 

Away! away to work. 

William* 

Remain. I will prated you* 

F 2 
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Negro. 

No, good matter, you cannot. He fcourges 
us. Away! Away! {they all difperfe.) 

William. 

Shame take the man, from whom all of them 
fly as from a tiger! 

Truro. 

Oh! He is as favage as the African dog of 
the woods, which fteals children and fheep, and 
which none dare kill, becaufe it is held facred. 

William. 

And in fuch a man my brother confides ? 

Truro. 

Matter Paul underftands hypocrify and flattery, 
how to torment the Negroes, and to rob his 
matter. A rich man is like a fea-dog which lit¬ 
tle fifh are always fucking, while they live on 
the (lime which evaporates from him.—Go into 
the arbor, good matter, there you may witnefs, 
without being feen, how he plagues the poor 
Blacks. 


William. 

Oh! I have already feen too much! {He con¬ 
ceals himfelf in the arbor with Truro.) 
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SCENE IV. 

Enter the Overseer and Ayos. 

Overseer. 

There, go, and feek thy fon. In the mean 
time I will overlook the fields. On my return, 
you mud go to work. [Exit on the other fide. 

Ayos. 

I can go no further. Expedition, impatience, 
anguifh and joy, have exhaufted me.—I feel juft 
as if I was wading through tall reeds, and that 
the fun was darting diredly on my head.—And 
yet—if I could but fee him—if I could only 
know which is he?— (he looks all round) —Zameo! 
—my fon Zameo! 

Zameo. 

(In the hack fcene at work) Who calls? 

Ayos. 

God! I hezfr his voice.—How it overcomes 
me.—Zameo! my fon! (Zameo walks forward , 
his father f retches out to him both his trembling arms. 
Zameo, frightened , flops a few fteps from him. 
With fixed eyes s he confiders him a moment , and 
then trembling , falls down on both his knees , his 
father totters up to him , and falls into his arms.) 
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Zameo. 

{After a filent paufe .) No dream—no ghoft. 

Ayos. 

Now I will die with all my heart! 

Zameo. 

Is it you, father? 

Ayos. 

It is, my fon. 

Zameo. 

What wretch fold thee? What devil hath 
robbed me of the laft confolation I had, that of 
procuring reft to thy old age through my mifery ? 

Ayos. 

It Was my own doing, my fon; I am come to 
free thee. 


Zameo. 

To free me ? 

Ayos. 

Thou haft worn my chains a year. Return 
them to me. 

Zameo. 

Never morel—How, father, couldft thou be 
fo cruel as to forfake my old mother? 

Ayos. 

{After a paufe.) She has forfaken me. 
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Zameo. 

I underftand thee.—She is dead —(a paufe of 
anguijh .) But my brothers P- 

Ayos. 

( Hefitating .} They have -— accompanied 

their mother. 

Zameo. 

( Shuddering .) Dead too! but their iittie chil¬ 
dren? 

Ayos. 

(With a voice half fuffocated.) They are —— 
gone after their parents. 

Zameo. t 

(Wringing his hands) All dead! 

Ayos. 

All dead. 

Zameo. 

Horrid echo!—Haft thou heard nothing of 
my wife? 

Ayos. 

Nothing. 

Zameo. 

All dead! 

Ayos. 

At laft there came a cloud of locufts that 
ate my little rice and millet. Then I ran to the 
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fhore, and would have drowned myfelf in the 
fea.—Suddenly I faw a face, too horridly known 
to me. It was the fame Captain who had car¬ 
ried thee to Jamaica. I embraced his knees and 
begged him to take me. The ftern man en¬ 
quired my price? The light of my fon, I 
exclaimed. Then he put on a favage ironical 
fmile, and puftted me down into a fi jail room, 
where more than 400 of my brethren lay in 
piles upon each other; for a ftiip which with 
difficulty holds 200 men, has 452 Haves and 36 
Europeans crowded into it.—They bound me 
and a young man together. From above, a 
long heavy chain w as drawn through us all. None 
could (land upright without the reft; the weary, 
the lick, the fteeping, and the dead.—Yes, dead 
—for putrefa&ion often forced us to call out to 
our executioners, that there w'as one happy one 
amongft us! The other wretches were fed with 
peas and beans. The crying children were put 
into facks; rough men gagged their mouths. 
I flept to the found of fighs and curfes; and was 
waked by lamentations. Here one curfed the 
hour of his birth; there another laughed loud 
in a phrenzy-fever. Here one prayed for de¬ 
liverance, while another curfed his Maker. Be¬ 
dewed with fweat, \ve often thirfted for a drop 
of w r ater, and our parched tongues were moiftened 
only with our tears. A breath of frefh air was 
a rare enjoyment. If ever we came on deck. 
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we looked back to our native country till we 
grew petrified. This profpedt threw feveral of 
my companions into a filent melancholy, the 
melancholy proceeded to deep affliction, and at 
laft to furpafling defpair. The wifti to die en- 
flamed every heart, the name of death refounded 
from all the lips around. Our executioner had 
forefeen this, and endeavored to trick even death 
itfelf. They would not leave us the fmallefl: 
(trip of linen to cover our nakednefs, for fear 
that we fhould hang ourfelves with it. 

Zameo. 

Oli father! You give me my own hiftory ! 

Truro. 

(In the arbor , with a figh) And mine. 

Avos. 

It is in the power of a tyrant to deprive us of 
all the bleflings of heaven, excepting death ! He 
can embitter that, but he cannot prevent it. 
My unhappy companions found every contri¬ 
vance fruitlefs, to efcape from their mifery. 
Here lay one, who ftarved himfelf to death ; 
there another who fra&ured his fkull againft the 
Tides of the fliip; here, a third fuffocated him¬ 
felf by fwallowing his tongue. 

. Zameo. 

Ceafe, father. Was I not myfelf a witnefs of 
thefe horrid expreflions of defpair? 
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Truro. 

{In the arbor) And I! 

Ayos. 

Sec, my Ton, I fufFered all with fortitude, for 
the joy of feeing you once more, and loofing 
your chains. 

Zameo. 

Alas ! You know not what you afk; your 
feeble old age is incapable of fupporting fuch 
mifery. 

Ayos. 

Have I not gone through the w'orft already ? 
—Here is frdli air.—Oh 1 with air, bread, and a 
good confcience! all the reft is light to bear. 

Zameo. 

You know not the fate that awaits you. Of 
an evening when every bird deeps at liberty on 
its twig, you will be Ihut up in a little low 
houfe. A room, twenty feet long, wainfcotted 
off into three divifions, is entirely filled with 
flaves. You have light and air juft peeping 
through the door which is feidom opened, and 
in the remoteft reparation, you have no light 
nor air at all.—A hard plank ferves you for bed; 
a barrel to hold roots, a watering-pot, and a 
calabafh—-See, thefe are all thy riches. If, not- 
withftanding the mifery and groans around you, 
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it fhould be poflible for you to obtain towards 
the morning a little deep, the whip of the cruel 
Overfeer fuddenly wakes you; it wakes you 
from a fwoon into which you are finking from 
wcaknefs ; they even try to wake you from death, 
when you are at your laft flruggle. You muft 
work while you are dying. Reft is only for the 
dead. The European ferves us as we do the 
palm-tree; we extrad the juice, and let the dead 
flick remain. They are unprofitable ferpents of 
Fetiche, which we mu ft feed fumptuoufly.—Our 
food is frogs, lizards, field-mice, and manioc. 
—Manioc 1 a poifon for every beaft, only cor- 
reded by particular preparation. But who at¬ 
tends to a difh that is to be ferved up only to 
Haves ? Of courfe, follow the moft horrible dif- 
eafes, the moft loathfome fores—adeferted death! 
Do you feel, father, all the wretchednefs exprefled 
in thefe few w ords, a deferted, painful death ?—- 

Ayos. 

( Affe&edy falls into his arms) I fhall not die 
forfaken ; my fon will never forfake me !— 

Zameo. 

Oh my father ! why haft thou deprived me of 
my fweereft confolation, that of dreaming thou 
wert either in liberty or dead ! 

Ayos. 

Am I unwelcome to thee ? 
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Zameo. 

Torment me not!—Oh bleft moment! when 
the father for the firft time entered his fon’s 
houfe as his gueft!—How every thing is embel- 
Iifhed by the hand of affedtion ! how was the belt 
of every thing, for many long weeks before, 
preferved for this dear vilit! how joyfully we, all 
of us, waked on that happy day ! To-day ! to-day 
he comes!—how the little children, peeping 
through the windows, cry. Is he not coming yet ? 
—Now they fpy him, now they furround him, 
lead him, and pull him in.-—One brings him 
this, another that, each will have his fhare, each 
will be taken notice of, the leaft as well as the 
biggeft.—He fmiles, and heaven fmiles with 
him; he is happy, and the cottage becomes a 
palace. He gives his blelling, and it becomes a 
temple !—Oh my father ! how often with delight 
has my warm imagination reprefented this pic¬ 
ture to me, when yet I had a houfe, and a wife 
lying in my bofom.—But here, where I have 
nothing to refrefh thee with—No mat, whereon 
to lay thy head—no fweet fruits—no draught of 
palm-wine. 

Ayos. 

(j Exhaujled and leaning on him) Filial love is 
more reviving than palm-wine. 

Zameo. 

(Anxious) How art thou, father?—Art thou 
ill ?—. 
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Ayos. 

Be quiet, my dear fon—*Tis only joy—fetch 
me a draught of water, I am thirfty.— 

Zameo. 

Quick as an arrow!—In the mean time, be 
feated on our old mafter’s grave. This little 
hillock covers a faint, this earth exhales ftrength, 
(He leads the old man to the grave, and is going 
out.) 


SCENE V. 

Enter the Overseer. 

Overseer. 

{Lays hold of Zameo) Where are you going ? 
Zameo. 

To fetch a draught of water for my father . 
Overseer. 

Nonfenfe 1 Noon is yet far off, away to 
work. 


Zameo. 

Did you underftand me ? the old man is 
thirfty. 


Overseer. 

Did you underftand me ? * Away to work. 
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Zameo. 

Monfter ! and if it cofts me my life— {He at¬ 
tempts to go on,) 

Ov E K S E K R . 

Not from this fpot 1 {He treats him roughly,) 

Ayos. 

Oh my fon ! 

Zameo. 

{Stooping down) See’ft thou now, father ? Did I 
not fay true ? 

(William and Truro coming out of the arbor,) 
William. 

Stop ! no cruelty in my prefence ! 

Overseer. 

The dog rebels. 

Truro. 

Be quiet, Zameo; I will refrefh your father 
with a draught of rum. {He reaches a calabafh to 
Ayos.) 

Zameo. 

The great Numbo blefs thee ! 

Ayos. 

And return it to thee in thy children! 

Truro. 

Then will he give me a fon like thine. 
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William. 

{Puts money into Ayos’s hand) Take this, old 
man, and comfort thyfelf. 

Zameo. 

Thanks ! thanks 1 It is giving it to me. 

Overseer. 

Sir William, you fpoil the people, your good- 
nefs blinds you. You know not thefe men. They 
are all lie and deceit, they ,are ungrateful and 
perfidious, they would with all their hearts poi- 
fon every one of us, (Zameo jumps up Jud - 
daily, feizes an mftrument which lies in his way , 
and kills a ferpent with it $ which at that very 
moment was going to jling the Overseer.) 

Overseer. 

{Alarmed) What are you doing there ? 

Zameo. 

{Holding up the ferpent) Do you not fee ? {He 
flings it azvay .} 

Truro. 

Ah! Paul! it was very near over with you, 

William. 

{Runs up to Zameo) Come to my arms, noble 
youth! 
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Ay os. 

(Cheerfully) Good .matter, take back your 
gold. My Ton did that 1 who is richer than I ? 

Zameo. 

Does that merit praife ? I did it without re¬ 
flecting. 

Truro. 

What think you now, Paul ? Are the Negroes 
verily fuch perfidious creatures ? 

Overseer. 

(Shewing fame uneafinefs) What kind of ferpent 
was it then ? 

Truro. 

The mott poifonous ; a fpecttacle-fnake.* In 
a few minutes, you would have fallen dead on 
the ground. 

Overseer. 

Indeed ? A fpe&acle-fnake ?—Hem ! Zameo, 
that was kind and brave of thee ; there, take this 
crown, and drink till Sunday. 

Zameo. 

Give me the crown on fome other occafion. 
What I did, coft me nothing, and I fhould re¬ 
pent it, if I was paid for it. 

* It is fo called from the ilrange refemblance on the hood> 
or back of its head and neck, to a pair of fpe&acles. It is 
alfo called the Cobras de capello, le ferpent couronne des 
Indes, and the hooded ferpent. 
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Overseer. 

Fool! 

William. 

Man ! It was always rny opinion, till now, 
that God had formed us of the fame materials ; I 
was under a miftakc, he made you of better. 

„ Zameo. 

My good mailer, I do* not underlland you. 
William. 

Go, Paul, he has made you doubly alhamed. 
Overseer. 

Nonfenfe: he did his duty. 

William. 

Zameo, I pray thee, honor me with thy 
friend Ihip. 

Zameo. 

Mailer, you mock me. 

William. 

My heart is no inful ter. 

Zameo. 

I am only a poor Have. 

William. 

(With enthufmfm) Thou art the richelt man on 
sarth * 

G 
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Ayos. 

He is my fon ! He is my fon! 

William, 

Happy father! 


Zameo. 

You make me afhamed. 


SCENE VI. 

Enter John. 

John. 

Well! What are you Handing there idling ? 

Overseer. 

(Shakes the whip) Out to work ! 

Ayos. 

(Roufing himfelf and falling at John’s feet) 
Matter, when your Captain formerly purchafed 
me, and payed a few crowns for an infirm old 
man ; there came this adtive, ftrong youth, who 
fuffered himfelf to be fettered in my place, and 
has been above a year cultivating your fields. He 
took my chains voluntarily, I come now volun¬ 
tarily to loolen them. 

John. 

A molt fine exchange. 
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Zameo. 

(Throws himfelf at John’s/^) Liften riot to 
the old man’s request! He is rick and weak, he 
can be of little life; I am healthy and ftrong, I 
can work longer. 

John. 

Of courfe. 

Ayos. * 

You have paid for me, not for him. You 
have no right over my fon. 

Zameo. 

No right ? did I not put on thy chains un¬ 
forced ? Has he not liked the exchange ? 

Ayos. 

I once confented to it. But now I demand 
the reftoration of the place which belongs to me. 
I am your father, and I defire obedience from 
you. 

Zameo. 

Never ! AfFedtion and duty outweigh thy 
commands. 

Ayos. 

Attend not to him! What I alk is jultice. 

Zameo. 

Attend not to the intoxication of fatherly love 1 
think of your own intereft., 

G 2 
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John. 

Fear not. Ha! ha ! ha ! I muft laugh indeed. 
You are quarrelling for the privilege of being my 
Have, when in fad you both are my flavcs 
already. 

Zameo. 

Only I! I put on his chains. 

Ayos. 

Only I! You bought me. 

John. 

It is all the fame. I keep you both. 

Ayos. 

That you cannot, I will inform againft you. 

John. 

( Laughing ) Where? 

Ayos. 

Before God! 

Zameo. 

My father is free, he came a volunteer in your 
Blip ; you have paid no price for him. 

John. 

So! You reckon as nothing the paflagc, and 
eating and drinking ? Who has paid me for that ? 
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Zameo. 

(Jumping up, goes to the Overseer, and fays in 
a paffion,) Give me now the money which you 
offered me. 


Overseer. 

Leave me at peace. 

William. 

Brother, I conjure you by the grave of our 
father, to ad humanely. Give both of them 
their liberty! 

John. 

And this you would call a&ing humanely ? 
I fhould rather think it like a fool. 

William. 

How much would you afk for the young man ? 
John. 

Pay me a hundred guineas, and I will give you 
the old man into the bargain. 

William. 

(Draws out his pocket-book.) Here they are. 
John. 

Are you in earneft ? 

William. 

I never fport with human happinefs. 
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John. 

But there are ferious follies too. 

William. 

Take the money. Zameo is mine. 

John. 

As you pleafe. 

Zameo. 

(To William) Joyfully your Have ! but my 
father! 

William. 

He is free. Come here, old man. 

Ayos. 

My fon, help me ! help me to the feet of the 
good white man i (Zameo raifes him up, and leads 
him to William, before whom he projlrates himfelf 
on his knees,) 

William. 

Kneel not, old man, you make me afhamed. 
Thou waft free, and thou art free. But w ith all 
thy liberty, it would be eafy enough for thee to 
die with hunger, if I did not make thee a prefent 
to proted thee in future from w^ant.—There ! I 
give thee thy fon, he may work for thee. (He 
pujbes Zameo into the arms of Ayos.) 

Truro. 

v Affetted) Spirit of my old mafter! look down 
here, and rejoice! 
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* John. 

Brother, if you go on in this way, I lhall have 
to congratulate you foon on becoming a beggar. 

William. 

I would fooner beg for bread, than for a cheer¬ 
ful heart. Every ffranger may give you bread, 
but a cheerful heart can only fpring from your- 
felf. (The father and fan waking from their [dent 
extafy.) 


Zameo. 

(Emir aces William’s knees) F etters are need lefs 
where the affections are rivetted by beneficent 
adtions. Thou haft left me free, and I am thy 
Have for ever; with my arms in bonds, I could 
have efcaped, but thou fettered my heart—I will 
never forfake thee ! 

Ayos. 

I cannot fpeak—the great Numbo fees my 
heart and my tears—He will influence the bene¬ 
volent Fetiche to be favorable unto thee, that as 
long as thou liveft, thy cup may be full of palm- 
wine, and thy heart of joy ! 

Truro. 

Good maffer, how happy you muff be ! Not 
all the gold of Tombuto would I take for this re¬ 
viving fpe&acle. 
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WILLIAM. 

(AffeEJed.) What think you, brother? How 
many rich plantations would you give for fuch a 
moment ? 

John. 

I would not give a hundred pounds of fugar. 

W ILLIAM. 

(Foldsfather andfon in bis arms.) Stay with me 
as long as you like. I am delighted in feeing 
thofe about me who love me. 

Truro. 

Oh ! We all love you 1 
William. 

Would to God I could give freedom to you 
all! 


John. 

You would make an excellent economift. 
William. 

Brother, a petition to you. Give your flaves 
this day, a holiday. Let them dance and drink. 
I will be anfvverable for the expence. 

John. 

I fhould be too great a lofer to-day. It may 
happen another time, in bad weather. 

William. 

The fky is clear, and we are glad: a glad heart 
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and fun-fhine arc vveli-fuitcd. Come, brother, 
let thy foul for this once be tuned in unifon 
with ours. 

John. 

You will make a child of me. Well, let it 
be ! to contradid: your notion of my hard-hcart- 
ednefs. 

William. 

I thank you. 

John. 

{To the Overseer) Go and lafh them hither, 
that they may dance. [Exit Overseer. 

William. 

And let your girls come down alfo. They 
are Hill more perhaps in need of a little gaiety 
than thefe poor wretches. 

John. 

All, all may come. Go, Truro, fetch them. 

Truro. 

Readily ! readily ! It is long ttnee I had fuch 
a commiflion. For above a year the poor chil¬ 
dren have not been out of their cages. 

[Exit Truro. 

William. 

Thou art fo quiet, Zameo ? 

Zameo. 

FJxcufe me, good matter 1 I cannot fpeak—Nor 
dance neither. 
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Avos. 

He is in the right. Joy is a child, it can only 
ftammer. 

William. 

Nor do I want him to exprcfs his joy in words. 
But I fhould like to fee it fparkle in his eyes. 

Zameo* 

My joy is ungrateful in fhewing itfelf fo fpar- 
ing of looks and words—but the furprife has 
ftunned me.—Allow me a moment to myfelf. 

[’Exit Zameo. 

William. 

He is not in fpirits. 

Ayos. 

A fecret uneafinefs preys upon him like the 
guinea mufcle-worm.* 

William. 

Then his liberty is no blefling to him, for 
nothing but employment will lighten afflidtion. 


* The Guinea.worms or Dracunculi, or Mufcle* worms, are a 
fort oflong {lender worms which breed in the mufcular flefli of 
the arms, legs, &c. and are more frequent in fome parts of 
Guinea than elfewhere, particularly on the Gold Coaft about 
Anamaboe and Cormantyn. It is lodged between the inter¬ 
laces of the membranes and the mufcles, where it infinuates 
itfelf to a prodigious length, fometimes exceeding five ells, 
and produces ulcers. 
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Ayos. 

Do you think that none work but Haves ? 

John. 

No Have, no flogging: and without flogging 
little work. 

[Thefound of Kettle-drums and other Negro Inflnu 
ments is heard at a diftance.) 

John. 

They are coming. They need not be told 
twice to dance and drink. # 

SCENE VII. 

Male and Female Negroes , with Mufic % enter with 
the Overseer. 

William. 

{Meeting them) Enjoy yourfelves, my children! 
and celebrate this day to the honor of your old 
mailer’s memory. 9 

Chorus of Male and Female Negroes . 

Welcome joy to every breaft! 

Welcome to the heart oppreft! 

Live to-day, 

Dance and play, 

Thought and care be far away. 

Shall tomorrow’s flavilh toil 
Prefent joy and freedom fpoil } 

Live to-day*, &c. 
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(A 'Negro with a White Muzzle , and another with an 

Iron Collar and Horns , walking up to Will iam.) 

The First. 

Alas ! my good matter! we cannot enter into 
this gaiety ; I can hardly draw my breath. 

The Other. 

1 cannot move my neck, how could I dance ? 

William. 

Brother, what means this ? 

• 

John. 

He with the collar on, had run away; he 
wears horns in order to be known. He who 
has the muzzle is a lot. 

The Negro. 

Alas ! I owoi I drank now and then to forget 
my mifery. 

William. 

1 intreat you, brother, take off their yokes, at 
leaft for to-day. 

John. 

But they do not dance with their mouths, or 
their necks; their feet are free. 

William. 

(Supplicating) Let tranfgrettions and punifti- 
ments be forgotten to-day. 
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John. 

You will fpoil thefc people for a month to 
come. Well, Overfeer, take off their ornaments. 
(It is done; and both the Negroes gratefully em¬ 
brace William’s knees, and cheerfully mix among 
the reft*) 


SCENE VIII. 

Enter Truro, Ada, and Lilli. 

Lilli. 

May I truft my eyes ? if here is not dancing 
and joy ! 

John. 

Come, Ada, look, this is all owing to my love 
for you. 

Ada. 

I thank you. 

Lilli. 

Indeed ?—If you begin to grow good, then 
you are verily in love. We muft take advantage 
of fuch a whim, as of fun-fhine in the rainy 
months. Come! brothers and lifters! ( She 
takes a Negro by the hand) Come, my Congo coun¬ 
tryman, you muft dance with me. (The Drum 
founds , male and female Negroes dance their favorite 
dance , the Calenda, beating time with their hands.) 
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William. 

(To Ada.) Mix with the gay. 

Ada. 

Muft I caft a gloom over their joy ? 

John. 

Will you not dance, Ada ? 

Ada. 

Excufe me—I have fprained my foot. 

John. 

Sit here then, in the arbor, and enjoy the 
cheerful fight. 

Ada. 

(Seats herjelf in the arbor , and grows melancholy.) 

John. 

Paul! my pipe! ( they bring him a lighted pipe, 
he feats himfelf on his father's grave, and fmokes 
though tlefsly .) 

William. 

(With folded arms , leans againjl a tree , and looks 
on at the dancers. After a few minutes , Zameo 
appears. William meets him.) Are you come 
at lad ? Forget .your forrows in honor of the 
day, dance, and drink. 

Zameo. 

Let me alone, my good mailer, I have no 
joy in either, 
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William. 

I intreat you. 

Zameo. 

You may command. 

William. 

No command. Do*it for love of me. 

Zameo. 

For loveof*you? That I will. 

William. 

Come here, I will find you a partner. 

Zameo. 

They are all the fame to me. 
William. 

(Conducts him to the arbor*) My good girl, 1 
pray thee, dance with this young man. 

•Ada. 

(Looks up.) Zameo! 

Zameo. 

Ada ! (they fall into each other's arms.) 

John. 

[Jumps up.) What is this? 

Zameo. 

Ada! my wife! 

John. 

Tear him from her. 
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William. 

Brother! what a light! 

(The dance flops. All the Negroes and Negro flaves 
colleB round this group. Ada faints.) 

John and the Overseer. 

(Laying hold of Zameo.) .Slave! let go! 

Zameo. 

(Shaking them both off.) Begone! IJie is my wife! 
no power on earth lhall tear her from me. 

John. 

Chains here! 

William. 

No violence, brother, I have bought him. 
John. 

(To Zameo.) Retire! or you are a dead man. 
Zameq. 

I will fooner die than leave Ada! 

John. 

Come up. Haves! Overfeer, exercife the whip! 
pull him from her, as you value your life! 

(Theflaves fall upon Zameo, and feparate him , 
and brave his furious defence of the lifelefs Ada.) 

William. 

(Who in vain endeavoured toproteB Zameo.) 
From this time, I renounce thee as my brother! 
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John. 

As you will. The girl is mine! (be folds her 
in his arms .) 

Zameo. 

(Looking that way.) My wife in his arms! 
(he falls down fen fiefs.) 

\The cur lain falls. 


ACT III. 

SCENE I. 

(Ada’s Room.) 

Ada continues in a fainting ft on a fopha . LilLi 
fits near her and endeavors to recover her. 

Lilli. 

SoME figns of life at laft. 

Ada. 

(Waking.) Where am I? 

Lilli. 

In your Lilli’s arms. 

II 
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Ada. 

Oh! you wake me from a fweet dream. Only 
think, I was dreaming—that it feemed to me as 
if—God! what could it be!—Was it a dream ?— 

Lilli, 

Would to heaven ! 

Ada. 

I was in Zameo’s arms— 

Lilli. 

You were tom from each other. 

Ada. 

(Jumpingup.) Ah! I did not dream it! Where 
is he? Where is my Zameo? (Jhe runs to the door , 
which Jhe finds fajiened.) 

Lilli. 

You might fave yourfelf that trouble. Alas! 
the door is locked and bolted, as the hearts of 
white men are. 


Ada. 

(Shakes the door.) Open it! Open it! Mercy! 
—(She comes up haftily to Lilli.) Lilli, what 
does this mean? Have they killed him? Tell me, 
tell me the truth! 

Lilli. 

Not yet, for what tranfgreflion had he com- 
mitted? 
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Ada. 

His love for me is a tranfgreflion.—Oh! Za- 
meo here, and Ada feparated from him! (She 
runs again to the door) Open! Open! 

Lilli. 

You will put the whole houfe in an uproar. 

Ada. 

What care I for the houfe, for the whole 
world! I will go to my hulband ! I will go! I 
will go! ( She tries to fpring the door with violence .) 

Lilli. 

You cannot. 

Ada. 

Alas! I cannot! Nor yet can I flay here!— 
(She runs to the windozv and /creams out*) Help! 
Help!—God! Nobody hears me!—( She comes to 
Lilli, and falls on her knees before her.) Oh thou 
confidant of all my affiliated hours! my dear, 
belt Lilli! help me! 

Lilli. 

How can I- 

Ada. 

( Writhing her arms towards Heaven.) But God! 
thou canft! thou haft formed hearts for love, 
and this man for my heart! thou haft given 
wings to the pigeon, and courage to innocence 1 
H 2 
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—Well! I will jump out of the window! (She 
runs towards the window.) 

Lilli. 

(Stepping before her. ) Are you delirious! 

Ada. 

Is the anguifh of an affectionate wife a deli¬ 
rium ? Leave me! a good angel will protedl me! 

Lilli. 

I {hall not leave you. You are endangering 
your life. 

Ada. 

Can I rifle lefs for him! better my life than 
my innocence! away! away! leave me! 

Lilli. 

( Keeping her back with effort .) Never! 

Ada. 

(With concern.) And ydu too!—you !—rtiy an- 
guilh does not affedi: you—you have never loved! 
(foe flies again to the door.) Zameo! Zameo! 
open! open!—ah! I hear the key clink—or is it 
chains ?—Lilli, fupport me—he comes— 

SCENE II. 

Enter Overseer, and Ayos behind him. 

Overseer. 

What a noife! would you turn the houfe out 
at window? 
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Ada. 

Where is my hufband? 

Overseer. 

In fafe cuftody. 

Ada. 

Mercy! lead me to him! 

Overseer. 

You mu ft not go out of this room. 

Ada. 

Tiger l you have a human face! have pity! 

Overseer. 

’Tis in vain. 

Ada. 

Hangman! tremble at the courage then, of 
an affe&ionate wife! ( She attempts to force her 
way out , the Overseer throws her on the ground*) 

Overseer. 

Feeble creature! from this time, you remain 
imprifoned, our mafter will have it fp. How¬ 
ever, I bring you company here; this old man 
wanted to come to you. Keep yourfelf quiet, 
girl, and do not attempt to fwim againft the 
ftream. Old man, I fhall fetch thee again in a 
few minutes. (Hegoes out and locks the door.) 
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Lilli. 

I fliould like to know what feat of honor the 
Devil will one day give this man in hell. 

Avos. 

{Overwhelmed with grief,) My daughter! 

Ada. 

(Raifing herfelf Jlozvly.) Who art thou, old 
man ? 

Ayos. 

Zameo’s father. 

Ada. " 

Thou his father? Thou rny father! (flje em¬ 
braces him) God be thanked! here then is a man 
who underftands me, who loves my Zameo; 
not as I love him—no! no! I am his wife. You 
are only his father;—but you can comprehend 
me, though my diftrefs confufes me; your heart 
beats quicker when I repeat his name; you are 
not cold like her- 

Lilli. 

I forgive you in your grief. 

Ada. 

Oh father! Why did you curfeyour children? 

Ayos. 

Curfe ? 
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Ada. 

Could they be fo miferable if your blefling 
had been on their marriage ? 

Ayos. 

Blefling you, I go to fleep every evening, and 
wake every morning ; blefling you, I fhall fome 
day fall afleep for ever, and wake beyond this 
world. 

Ada. 

Where is my Zameo ? 

Ayos. 

He lies bound under yon tree, and with his 
teeth he is gnawing the cords. 

Ada. 

Down! down! with red hot tears will I burn 
the cords to an afh!—oh father! fave! fave thy 
children. 

Ayos. 

What can a feeble old man do ? 

Ada. 

Let us fly to the foreft, to the mountains— 

Ayos. 

Fly? my good child! we are rigidly watched. 

Ada, 

So many, however, have efcaped, to whom 
the mere third of liberty lent means and cou- 
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rage; oh! love is more mighty than liberty! 
come! come! it will fucceed! and if thy feet 
are too weak, thy children will alternately carry 
the loved burden. Away! away to the moun¬ 
tains ! there we (hall be free as in the temple of 
Fetiche at Malfi. 

Ayos. 

Fruitlefs all! your matter watches over the 
other flaves only with an eye of interett, but that 
of jealoufy is perpetually fixed on you and Zameo. 

Ada. 

I will deform my body; I will tear my face 
with my nails! I will become hideous as a bat 
hanging to the fig-tree by its claws.—Zameo 
will love me flill! 

Ayos. 

My good Ada! your anguifh, your rage will 
deftroy our laft hope. 

Ada. 

Hope? Is there yet hope? oh I will grow 
gentle as a dove. See, I am quiet—quite quiet 
—What would you have? Quickly! what do 
you mean by hope? 

Ayos. 

With the greateft difficulty, and by means of 
a lie, have I fucceeded in making my way to 
you. My fon, your hufband, is in danger of 
his life. 
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Ada. 

Of his life? ah! open! open! (JbeJbakes the 
door violently .) 

Ayos. 

Hear me. 

Ada. 

Zameo in danger of his life! while 1 am to 
liftentoyou! open! open! 

Ayos. 

You will haften his death. 

Ada. 

(In an agony.) How—what mu ft I do then?— 
Oh God! what muft I do then ? 

Ayos. 

The wicked John has threatened Zameo with 
a cruel death.—William fpoke in vain with no¬ 
ble warmth for him. Zameo fmiled and was 
filent. Then I threw myfelf on my knees in 
defpair, and entreated, and promifed to prevail 
with you to yield to your wicked mafter. Go! 
he wildly cried; ufe your endeavors, it is the 
only way to fave your fon. 

Ada. 

The only way ? he is then loft! did Zameo 
hear thefe w r ords ? 


Ayos. 

He did hear them. 
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Ada. 

And what faid he? 

Ayos. 

He raifed his eyes to Heaven, and fhook his 
head. 

Ada. 

I thank thee, Zameo! I thank thee for this 
loud teftimony of my fidelity! that look to Hea¬ 
ven, that fhaking of the head, oh! this was 
more than words j never, never fhall the tyrant 
fold thy faithful wife in his lafcivious arms» thou 
canfi: die! and I too! 

Ayos. 

Nor indeed did I come here to beg my fon’s 
life at fuch a price. But diflimuiation, dear 
Ada, diflimuiation may gain us time, and time 
—deliverance. 

Ada. 

DifTimulation! look at me! look how I trem¬ 
ble in every nerve, feel how my cheeks burn, my 
breaft how it throbs; can I rule my pulfe? Can 
I now diffemble? 

Ayos. 

But your hufband’s life- 

Ada. 

Can I work enchantments like our Priefts of 
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Fetiche ?—Go, tell your Ton he may reft fatisfied, 
1 am worthy of being called Zameo's wife. 

Ayos. 

Muft he die? 

Ada. 

Not without me! 

Ayos. 

And what is to become of me ? 

Ada. 

Be a fcreech-owl at midnight, a fpe&re on our 
grave. 

Ayos. 

Is it for this that I have been tranfported over 
the feas amidft a thoufand cruelties ?— 

Ada. 

Hufli! my heart has no room for thy troubles. 

I can hear only Zameo’s groans, I can fee only 
his bonds. 

Ayos. 

Which you will not loofc t 

Ada. 

Are only thofe in bonds who have cords around 
them? Alas! there are invilible iron fetters 
which no mortal can wrench ! both foftand firm 
are the bonds of virtue, no force can loofen its 
ftrong ties, no fword divide it from my foul! it 
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has guided me from childhood to the age of wo_ 
man, it prefided over my marriage, it has attend¬ 
ed me in all my wretchednefs, nor will it forfake 
me at the hour of death.—Away 1 amulet formed 
of ferpents heads, which a prieft once gave me! 
(Jhe tears it from ber neck , and cajls it from her) 
virtue is the only amulet! it cools in feverifh 
heats, and warms in feverifh chills ! with virtue, 
as with love, one may live happily under a roof 
of palm-leaves! virtue and love give a life of 
ferenity, and a gentle death.—Ah! what num¬ 
bering vigor is awakened in me! I am no more 
what I was, my heart expands, my bofom fwells> 
fome being which I do not know infpires me, an 
inward glow deftroys fear and dries up my eyes! 
I have no tears—I tremble not—I can meet 
death!—Go, old man, fay to my Zameo, thou 
haft found me thus 5 go, fay to my tyrant, I 
await him. 

Ayos. 

(Folds her in his arms, ) Ada! I am proud of 
being the father of thy beloved! 

SCENE III. 

The Overseer opens the door. 
Overseer. 

Out, old man! you are wanted. 
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Ayos, 

(Reaching out his hand in great concern to Ada.) 
We fhall fee each other again f 

Ada. 

Free from all chains. 

Ayos. 

God give thee fortitude i 
Ada. 

Thee and me! 

Overseer. 

Come, old man« 

Ada. 

May not t go with him ? 

Overseer. 

No. 

Ada. 

Monfter! I laugh at you. Farewell, father! 
my heart follows thee. 

Overseer. 

Mad woman, confole yourfelf with words. 
(He leads out Ayos, and JJjuts the door.) 

Ada. 

(Eagerly to Lilli.)— Thou really lov’ft me, 
Lilli? 
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Lilli. 

Doft thou not fee what tears I fhed over thee ? 
Ada. 

Thou canft help me. 

Lilli. 

I? 

Ada. 

Furnifh me with a knife. 


Lilli. 

A knife ? for what ? 

Ada. 

I do not abfolutely know, but I want a friend 
in necefllty.—It gives tranquillity to be able to 
command one’s own deftiny. 

Lilli. 

Ada! you have fome horrid deftgn in your 
head. 


Ada. 

Defign? No. I fwear to you I know not what 
I would have. The ftorm bends the tree here 
and there, and the weak twigs yield to the ftorm. 
Whether this arm is to fave my innocence, or 
whether God has ordained me to be the avenger 
of thoufands, I know not; but let me have a 
knife, that I may feel compofed. 
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Lilli. 

I have none. 

Ada. 

You will find no difficulty in eluding our 
fpics. They do not watch you. Happy girl ? 
they do not make love to you. Slip out as foon 
as you can.—Poifon or a dagger will be equally 
welcome. Sifter! lifter! lave me! 

Lilli. 

As foon as I can. 

Ada. 

You promife me? 

Lilli. 

(Shedding tears. ) I promife you. 

Ada. 

Well, monfter! in this manner I laugh at your 
power! 


SCENE IV. 

Enter John—Lilli during this Scene glides out 
unremarked. 


John. 

{Mill in a cold, fatirlcal tone.) I hear you arc 
refoived to make an heroic facrifice to conjugal 
fidelity ? 
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Ada. 

Refolved ? are love and averfion, things to 
refolve upon ? I love Zameo, I abhor thee ! the 
uglieft Negro of Bamba would be more welcome 
to me, than you. 

John. 

Charming. You play - your part in a high 
flyle. But it is a tone that does not fuit me ; I 
muft beg you to take another key. 

Ada. 

No, nothing but this, and the rattle of death, 
will you ever hear from me, 

John. 

Indeed ? little obftinate fool ! Do not abufe 
my patience. You fee me placid ; but one word, 
one look, and tortures fhall be prepared for 
thee.— 

Ada. 

Love covers even a rack with rofes, and diffii- 
fes peace upon a death-bed.— 


John. 

' Well, that we fhall fee, but you will not be 
mine P 


Ada, 

Never. 
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John. 

Does not the death of your hufband terrify 
you ? 


Ada. 


I die with him. 


John. 

Perhaps—Perhaps this very day. 

Ada. 

I take you at your word. 

John. 

Be reafonable, my girl, I warn you for the laft 
time. E*en keep your heart for Zameo. The 
habitation of the heart is in a caftle of the air, it 
feeds on the perfume of flowers, and intoxicates 
:tfelf vrith dew; fun, moon, and ftars are its 
confidants, but the earth is a ftranger to it. In 
fhort, it never was created for this world, or for 
me. But you poflefs another jewel, perfonai 
charms, vifible to* my eyes, fenfible to my feel¬ 
ings ; a jewel which you may difpofe of without 
your heart. This may remain Zameo’s property; 
hut I bought the other with money, and yet my 
generofity makes me a petitioner to you for it. 


Ada. 

I cannot give away the property of another. 
I 
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John. 

Of what ufe will your charms be to a dying 
hufband ? 


Ada. 

A dying hufband ? 

John. 

* You chufe it fhould be fo. 


Ada. 

But not without me ? 

John. 

Immediately, and without you. 

Ada. 

No! no! not without me. Do what you will, 
it fhall not be without me. 

John. 

It is in your power to fave him ; you can de¬ 
liver both. 

Ada. 

Kill me, deliver Zarneo! 

John. 

Only one word, or one look, you are mine, 
and he is free. 


Ada. 

Can only guilt fave his life ?—then I am a 
widow!— 
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John. 

You (hall be one, and you fhall witnefs for 
hours together by what means. Already’the 
flame kindles in which the pincers will be heated, 
which are to tear his fledi piecemeal from his 
bones, 

Ada. 

( Shuddering , and after a paufe) Oh, that I dtirft 
hope to move you by my anguiftiand my prayers. 

John. 

Try what obedience will do. 

Ada. 

(Kneeling before him.) When, trembling, I em¬ 
brace your knees— 

John. . 

(Looking at her lafcivionfly .) Dear beautiful girl 1 

Ada. 

When I fhed fcalding tears on your hand— 

John. 

Come to my arms. 

Ada. 

Learn to know the tranfports of a great mind, 
which has enjoyment in contributing to the hap- 
pinefs of others. Let our raptures be your joy. 

John. 

One good turn deferves another. Yield, and 
I will yield ; obey, and you fhall command. 

I 2 
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Ada, 

My trifling charms will fade—the flower which 
to-day yields a perfume, will be out of bloom 
to-morrow—You yourfelf will grow old, and 
your fenfuality will be filenced—but the recol¬ 
lection of a good adtion will never be fllent—It 
will proclaim itfelf loudly in the hour of your 
death— 


John. 

Spare your fine phrafes. I am refolved to die 
in your arms. 

Ada. 

You will kifs nothing but tears on my lips—- 
You will repofe on the bofom of a corpfe. 

John. v 

My love will recall you to life. 

Ada. 

(Rifes) Oh God! all is in vain. 


John. 

All is in vain. 


Ada. 

(Coolly.) Well! I defy your cruelty and my 
fate. 


John. 

Indeed? Are you abfolutely determined ? 
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Ada. 

Abfolutely. 

John. 

You perfift in your refufal ? 

Ada. 

I perfift in it. 

John. 

Even if Zameo dies ? 

Ada. 

Even then. 

John. 

Excellent! Admirable! Now then* come and 
fee. ( He drags her to the window .) 

Ada. 

(Gives one look from it t /creams , falls hack into 
John’s arms, and Jlruggles to deliver h erf elf ) 

John. 

(Holding her fafi) No ; you efcape not. Do 
you fee Zameo kneeling there under the tree ? 
Do you fee the drawn fword over his head ? how 
he raifes his defponding eyes to heaven; and ac- 
cufes you for being the caufe of his death. 


Ada. 

Stop! Stop! 
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John. 

He ftill lives, you may yet deliver him ; a 
fingle moment, and all is over. When I draw 
my handkerchief from my pocket—at the firft 
fign I make— (Hefeels for his handkerchief.) 

Ada. 

(Clafping him round wiib ?nad terror.) For the 
love of God 1—Stop!— 

John. 

Are you mine? 

Ada. 

Oh !—I cannot— 

John. 

Now then, I muft— (He draws out his hand¬ 
kerchief. ) 

Ada. 

Stop ! Stop !—Yes—No—Yes— 

John. 

You will ? 

Ada. 

Away with your handkerchief. 

John. 

You will ? 
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Ada. 

I will —(She falls on her knees , fainting*) - 

John. 

At laft 1 recover yourfelf; he lives. 

Ada. 

(Feebly) He lives-— 

John. 

Yet more, he is free, and I will return him to 
his native country, loaded with prefents. 

Ada. 

Without me! 

John. 

You will grow reafonable, and will one day 
laugh in my arms at your own folly. 

SCENE V. 

Enter William. 

How is this, brother ? do you dare infult a 
Have of mine? Can you fuffer your fervant for 
an hour to laugh at my entreaties, and defpife 
my threats ? 

John. 

Be quiet. Your Have lives, and is to live. 
Ada is mine. 
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WlLLtAM. 

t am come to tell you that we partfbr ever. 

John. 

As you like. 

William. 

I am going. 

John. 

To-day? 

William. 

To-day. 

John. 

I muft bear it. 

William'. 

I take Zameo with me.. ' 

John. 

Certainly. But Ada is mine. 

Ada. 

I am vour’s. Only allow me to recover— 
Give me time to dry up my tears—I will endeavor 
to learn to fmile—only till to-morrow— 

John. 

To-morrow ? Well, this muft be the very laft 
delay. 
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Ada. 

And then one requeft more—It lhall he the 
laft. 

John. 

Speak. 

Ada. 

Permit me to take leave of Zameo. 

John. 

You make great demands. 

Ada. 

But he was my hufband—I (hall never fee him 
again—and I have loved him fo!—He goes to 
Africa—I have yet an old mother the e—little 
brothers and lifters—fo many dire&ions to give 
—which may appear trifling to you, perhaps— 
little commiffions—only interefting to my heart. 
If your wilh to fee me in future cheerful and fe- 
rene, is lincere, grant me this laft prayer. 

John. 

You pray fo fweetly ; your influencejover me 
is greater than you think. Do not abufe it. 

Ada. . 

Only one more quarter of an hour, juft to 
loofen the bands of love and fidelity as far as re¬ 
gards this world. 

John. 

Well then, one more quarter of an hour is 
your’s; on this condition, that the Overfeer is 
to be at hand. I will fend Zameo to you. Com- 
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fort him, let your heart attend him on his jour¬ 
ney. I have no obje&ion. [Exit John. 

SCENE VI. 

William. Ada. 

Ada. 

God be thanked ! a reprieve! 

William. 

A Ihort reprieve! Of what ufecan it be to you? 

Ada. 

But a minute is wanted to die. 

William. 

Not fo, my good girl. Make ufe of the in¬ 
fluence of your charms to mend my brother, to 
make him more gentle, more humane. Eafe 
the burden of your poor companions, and your 
facrifice has its reward. 

Ada. 

Nothing but love can work fuch miracles. 

William. 

He loves you. 

Ada. 

You force me to fmile. Lead me into a dark 
cellar, where a miferable lamp burns, and tell 
me the fun fliines. 

William. 

What other hope is left in your noble foul ? 
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Ada. 

None! You cannot wafh my face white, or I 
his confcience. This is over. No floods of tears 
can efface a letter in the book of deftiny. Ne- 
ceflity produces tranquillity. I am tranquil.— 
My future days were in a mift, I fhuddered ; the 
mift difperfed and I fmiled, for Death walked 
forth from the cloud. 

William. 

Noble girl ! You mu ft live. I undertake to 
deliver you—One more attempt. 

Ada. 

I thank you for the attempt as (incerely as if 
you fucceeded: but all is fruitlefs‘1 You know 
not your brother. Give me up, and ftretch out 
your benevolent hand to my Zameo. He will 
go with thee—Oh ! pity him in the firft moments 
of delirious grief! leave him not alone, put out 
of his way every mortal weapon; and when his 
affliction foftens, give him the greateft of all re¬ 
liefs, give him tears ; renew his melancholy by 
praifing me ; talk frequently of me; remind 
him of the days of his youth, of our love; he 
will weep, and be more tranquil—You are affect¬ 
ed ?—Farewell, good white man ; leave me now. 
You have heard that my Zameo is coming; let 
me enjoy this laft happy moment. 

William. 

(Reaches out his hand to her) Take courage 1 if 
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haif my fortune can yet deliver you, it lhall 
make you free, 

[Exit William, 

Ada. 

I am already free! whoever has no dread of 
death, is always free.—Zameo is coming—What 
a voluptuous anguifh draws my heart together— 
the feelings of a bride—poor Ada! the grave is 
thy marriage-bed !—but where is Lilli ?—She 
promifed, however—if fhe breaks her word—and 
if I fliould then want courage or ftrength to dafh 
my head againft the wall—Oh Death ! my deli¬ 
verer ! appear to me in a gentle form, in the 
form of my hufband! 

SCENE VII. 

Enter Lilli. 

Ada. 

Ah Lilli! my good girl! you have not for¬ 
gotten me !—Do you really bring me my laft 
confolation ? (Lilli weeps) You weep ? You do 
not anfwer me ?—Oh God! you have not fuc- 
ceeded ? 

Lilli. 

Yes I have. 

Ada. 

( Eagerly ) Oh give it me! give it me 1 
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Lilli. 

Ada! 

Ada. 

No weaknefs in thefe moments ! there is but 
one means of faving my innocence, and—Gcd 
be thanked!—that means is in my friend’s hand! 
do not defer, give it me, and leave me. 

Lilli. 

(Lifting up her hands to pray> and remaining 
filent .) 

Ada. 

What can you want ? It is for me to pray ; 
have pity on my innocence!—Zanribo is coming 
to take leave of me—I have only one other cruel 
flep to take—perhaps the hand of my hufband 
will conduct me.—Alas ! thou canft fee the an- 
guifh and defpair that are raging in my breaft > 
and yet delay l— 

Lilli. 

(Draws out a knife and reaches it to her , trem¬ 
bling.) 

Ada. 

(Grafps it eagerly) Thanks! thanks! (She em¬ 
braces Lilli.) I thank thee, God ! (She kijfes 
the knife .) I am not forfaken!—Now go ! fare¬ 
well, my friend ! God reward you for your true 
affeftion ! for every tear which you have filed 
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with me, for every fmile which you have pro¬ 
moted. Viilt my grave fometimes, gather the 
flowers which are foftered by thy Ada’s duft.— 
—Farewell!—leave me! —(Lilli falls in tears 
upon her bofom.) Afledionate, tender girl, weep 
not—be tranquil.—My night is paft—rejoice 
with me !—the morning dawns!—Go! God 
blefs thee! (Lilli tottering fome Jleps towards 
the door, fobs , and looks roundforrowfully .) 

Ada. 

(Stretches our her arms) Lilli! once more! 

Lilli. 

{Throws herfelf into her arms . Afilent paufc .) 


Ada. 

[Freeing herfelf) Enough ! We fhall fee each 
other again!—Sooner or later—We fhall fee 
each other again—there ! where time is not reck¬ 
oned. Go ! Go! thy tears fhake my refolution, 

[Exit Lilli, covering herface and fobbing aloud . 

Ada. 

{Sighing deeply.) Ah! this is over! the bond 
of friendfliip is torn afunder—God grant me the 
courage and ftrength to tear one ftill ftronger— 
the bond of love !—They are only however ter- 
reftrial threads—in the realms above, thou wilt 
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renew the tie—Hark—-a footftep—what emo¬ 
tions I feel—my knees tremble—the door lhakes 
—Oh God— 


SCENE VIII. 


Zameo enters. Ada flies into his Anns. 
(A longpaufecf filent rapture .) 
Zameo. 

Thou lov'ft me ftill! 

Ada. 

Thou lov’ft me ftill! 


Zameo. 

I find thee once more faithful. 


Ada. 

Faithful till death ! 


Zameo. 

(Tran/ported) I fold my faithful wife in my 
arms! 


Ada. 

For the firft time thefe two miferable years ! 
Zameo. 

And for the laft time! 
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Ada. 

How much I have fuffered ! 
Zameo. 

Can it be more than I ? 


Ada. 

More than thou. 

Zameo. 

Sleeping and waking I conftantly faw thee in 
another’s arms—Who can have fuffered more ? 

Ada* 

-Thou ! 

Zameo* 

I tried to hope for thy death. The hope of thy 
death was my laft wretched confolation—Who 
can have fuffered more ? 

Ada. 

-Thou! 

Zameo* 

And who ihall fuffer more ? 

Ada. 

Not thou. What ftill torments thee? thy 
faithful wife can but die. 

Zameo* 

Ada! That is the language of unfpotted in¬ 
nocence. 
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Ada. 

It is. 

Zameo. 

Dare you look fteadily in my eyes ? 

Ada. 

I dare. 

Zameo. 

And woe unto me if I could miftruft that 
angelic look ! My faithful wife under a thoufand 
misfortunes !—God ! thou haft comprelfed to¬ 
gether in one little drop the whole joy of my life 1 
I am happy ! let me die before this moment is 
run out! 

Ada. 

{Embracing him) Let us die l 

Zameo. 

Oh Ada!—frill one queftion—read it in my 
agitated look—When thou waft torn from me—► 
my fweeteft hopes then lay in thy bofom—art 
thou ft lent ? 

Ada. 

Grief for thee—ihe lofs of thee—Ill-ufage—«■ 
and a violent fall in a fwooning-fit on the ftep$ 
of the fhip’s hatches—guefs the reft— 

Zameo. 

{Overwhelmed with forrow.) Then I am not a 
father f 
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Ada. 

I am not a mother. 

Zameo. 

Well, one duty the lefs. 

Ada. 

One ftep nearer death. 

Zameo- 

They are determined to feparate us. 

Ada. 

Never! 

Zameo. 

From the coafi: of Europe my eyes wilL wander 
over the ocean, and feek thy dear image in every 
cloud that rifes from the fea. 


Ada. 

Wilt thou quit me ? make me again a widow ? 
expofe my helplefs innocence to violence?— 
Thou canft not! No, my beloved, thou wilt 
not!—Give me death!—If on that dreadful even¬ 
ing, a fancy of mine could fend thee to the wood 
to procure me a fruit which has poifoned our 
lives ; if it was impotfible for thee to refufe me 
that little requeft; oh liften equally this day to 
thy wife's prayer of bitter anguifh! I alk the great- 
eft blefting! give me death! death by thy hand 1 

Zameo. 

(Loft in terror.) Ada! Thou art raving. 
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Ada. 

When it was thy perfuafion that an unfatis- 
fied craving would prejudice my child, then thou 
didft not hefitate, or deride my extravagance* 
Was the child more precious to thee than my 
innocence ?—Deliver me 1 my hufband! my be¬ 
loved ! pity my defpair! This is the iaft moment 
in which love can ad! It will never return l 
Take this knife, and plunge it in my bread 1 

Zameo. 

( Shuddering .} Ada! My blood congeals.— 
Ada. 

I have fworn thee eternal fidelity, I have kept 
my oath, but who will be anl werable to me for 
the future ? Who will proted me from force ? 
From the tender feelings of compaflion, when 
our companions in mifery kneel around me, and 
with tears of blood alk the facrifice of my inno¬ 
cence ?~What hand fhall I implore, if thine re- 
pulfe me ?—No flafh of lightning comes to ftrike 
me ! No grave opens to fwallow me up-l—My 
hufband flies, and leaves me helpiefs ! 

Zameo. 

Cruel wife ! Thou art raking up my heart* 
Ada. 

Oh Zameo ! take courage! let me die thy 
faithful wife!—They who are conquered Jay 
K a 
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wafte their fields that the vidtor may not enjoy 
the fruits ; they maffacre the young children to 
fave them from flavery—and would it be pofli- 
bie for thee to remain quietly on lhore, while the 
waves fwallow up thy beloved ?—Pity me ! give 
me death ! Thinkeft thou I fear it ?—Oh no! 
Death is my friend, he is my brother! I know 
him; I have often earneftly invited him ! Intro¬ 
duced by thee, he promifed to appear to me; in¬ 
troduced by thee in a friendly fhape will he be 
moft welcome.—Wherefore delayed: thou P take 
this knife—here is my bread:.— 

Zameo. 

Never! 

Ada. 

Js this thy oath to love? that nothing but 
death fhould feparate us ? Violence feparates us 
—thy oath is forgotten—thou trembled:—-and art 
flying !—Now then learn from me in what man¬ 
ner thofe who are married may fecure fidelity 
to their duties, even in the grave !—God! have 
pity on me ! All have forfaken me ! guide my 
hand that I may not mifs! And give me the 
crown of unfpotted innocence! (She attempts to 
plunge the knife in her breajl,) 

Zameo. 

{Falls into her arms.) God! what are you 
doing! 
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Ada. 

Will you hinder this too ? Will you deliver 
me yourfelf into the tiger’s mouth? A few more 
minutes, and he will come to take me away; you 
will hear my groans—you will hear the laft ligh 
of my dying innocence—with infulting fmiles 
will he prefent himfelf before your eyes—tri¬ 
umphantly exclaiming, 'Tisover!—~ 

Zameo. 

{Wrenching the knife eagerly from her hand,) 
Give me! 


Ada. 

At laft! Now I again feel that thou loveft me* 
Oh do not helitate! embrace me, and plunge it 
here. {She points to her heart,) 

Zameo. 

After a paufe t filled with the moft tormenting 
indecifwn,) I cannot! 

Ada. 

Take courage! what is it you fear? Have you 
no more truft in the faith of our fathers? Have 
you forgot that our foul flies back with the laft 
figh to its native country? there we {hall walk 
in the cool {hades of ever blooming palm trees y 
there the fpirit of my unborn child wdll meet me 
fmiling!—Strike the blow, my beloved! reftore 
he mother to the child! 
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Zameo. 

My wife! what is it thou required of me? 
Ada. 

Love for love, fidelity until death! ought 
not I to afk it? 


Enter Overseer. 

Overseer. 

Well! Is this chattering nearly at an end? 

Ada. 

Oh leave us one minute more; indulge me 
with but one other fingle minute to bid my huf- 
band the lafl farewell. 

Overseer. 

Our matter is tired of waiting, and Zameo 
muff go immediately; Mafler William is ready 
to depart. [Exit Overseer. 

Zameo. 

(Trembling,) Away! 

Ada. 

Dofl thou hear?—the clock flrikes—now or 
never!—Zameo! my hulband! fuffer me to 
pronounce thy name with innocence till death! 
pity me! call me not away in defpair! 

Zameo. 

Take compaflion on my raging anguifh! 
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Ada. 

Thou mu ft go—one minute more, and w£ are 
parted.—But only death can part us.—Couldft 
thou go away, and leave me behind, as the Whites 
forfake their harlots? Oh then thou haft never 
loved me! then no warm African blood flows in 
thy veins. Liften to an example that hap¬ 
pened a few years ago in this plantation; liften 
to it, and blufh!—*Two Negroes, warm friends, 
loved the fame Negro-woman with equal paf- 
fion. The girl would not decide between them, 
iTie would not mark any preference. They one 
day followed her into the wood; there they fell 
on their knees before her, wafhed her feet with 
their burning tears, fuddenly arofe, embraced 
her in the deepeft affli&ion, and both at once 
fixed a dagger in her heart. Do you doubt it? 
Every child will relate the ftory to you. Thefe 
were friends, doft thou hear? One friend could 
not yield to the other; but thou, thou wilt deliver 
me into the hands of a tyrannical White. She 
was a woman, only beloved—I am thy wife! and 
thou wilt debafe me to be the harlot of a mon- 
fter. (She drops down before him> and embraces 
his knees.) Zameo! hear for the laft time the 
voice of thy faithful Ada! in a very few mo¬ 
ments, thou wilt hear the voice only of ruined 

* 'A Saint Chriftophe. See Raynal’s Hift. Phil, and Pol. 
tom. 5. p, 212. 
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innocence! it will cry woe on thee! woe on the 
weak, hard-hearted man! give me death that the 
blefting of love may accompany thee over the 
feaj 

Zameo. 

(Diftratted) Come to my arms. 

Ada. 

(In his arms*) Give me the laft kifs. 

Zameo. 

(Kijfes her . A 'toife is heard without.) 

Ada. 

’ Oh quickly ! they are coming! ( She hides her 
face on his Jhoulder. He turns his away and 
holds up the knife , at this moment) 


(fdT [and plunges the knife it her bofom . Ada falls y Zameo 
helps her to Jink gently to the ground.) 

Ada. 

Thanks!—It gives me no pain. —(She dies without agonies,) 

(2. A M e o jlands petrified near the dead body, the bloody knife 
in his hand ; his body trembles and his eyes roll.) 

SCENE IX. 

Enter] ohn, William and Tr uro. 

John. 

Why any longer indulge this amorous dalliance ?—Oh! what 
is that ! (All run up y Zameo fiands unmoved.) 
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SCENE IX. 

Enter William, Ayos, Truro and Lilli. 
William. 

Happy children! you are faved. 

Ayos. 

No more parting! 

Truro. 

You are free! 

Lilli. 

(Folds Ada in her arms.) Oh myiifter! 


W ILLIAM. 

Help! 

Truro. 

(Stooping over the dead body,) There is nothing to be done—* 
poor woman! 

John. 

Rafcal! What haft thou been doing! 

Zameo. 

(Staring fenfehjsly round at them ell.) What do you want? 
What do you want here ? 

William. 

(Takes him gently by the hand . ) Unfortunate man! 

Zameo. 

Who are you ? 
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Truro. 

(Pointing to William.) Thanks to him ! 
Ayos. 

He has given away half his fortune. 

William. 

For ufurer’s intereft. 

(Ada and Zamjeo fixed and infenftble to allprefent.) 
Truro* 

Are you dumb? 

Ayos. 

Recover yourfelves, dear children. 

William. 

Ah! what is that! Zameo! what m&ns that 
knife in your hand? 

William. 

Your friend. 

Zameo 

I have no friend* The only one I had, I have made over to 
my wife, as her companion* 

John. 

Wretch! Who will affift me to invent new torments ? 
Zameo. 

( Walks towards him , holding up the knife,) Away l keep away 
from this body! 
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Lilli. 

God! of what a calamity had I been very 
nearly guilty! 

Ayos. 

(Shaking his fon by the arm.) Zameo! do you 
not hear ? 


Lilli. 

Ada! colled yourfelf! 

Truro. 

Joy overcomes her fenfes. 

Ayos. 

Thy w ife is reftored to thee. 

Lilli. 

Zameo is thine. 


John. 

Help! he will murder me. 

Zameo. 

Let none come too near this faint! (he was my faithful wife! 
Triumph! (he has remained faithful unto death! 

John. 

(To the Overseer, who enters.) Call help here, and bind 
this madman. 

Zameo. 

Not a ftep nearer, or you are a dead man! 
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Zameo. 

{Recovering himfelf the jirji • He lets fall the 
knife , prof rates himfelf on both his knees, and lifts 
his trembling hands to Heaven) God!—a moment 
later—what would have become of me!— 

Ayos. 

(Pointing to William.) Here Hands your de¬ 
liverer. 

Zameo. 

(‘Turning /^William.) Oh!—words—words— 

Ada. 

Are you not deceiving me? 

Lilli. 

He has given up half his fortune. 

Ada. 

And is Zameo mine? 


William. 

Let him alone, brother; defpair knows no fear. 

Zameo. 

I fwear by Ada’s blood that no force on earth (half feparate 
me alive from this body!—Where am 1—What has happened to 
me—What a mift furrounds me—What floats yonder, fpark- 
ling fo through the mift l —continually riling—continually 
more diftant—it fmiles—it makes figns—Who art thou ?— 
Come down—nearer that I may know thee—Ah 1 my faithful 
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William, 

Thine, 


Ada, 

(Totters to William, and kneels clofe to Zameo. 
Her bo/om panting violently . She tries feveral tunes 
to [peak) I—God !—oh!—thou— [floefaints away.) 

William. 

(Wiping his eyes.) God! what a fweet reward! 

Zameo. 

(Takes Ada into his arms ; the reft form a group 
round the lovers .) 

John. 

(Walks in with paper and pens in hand .) Here, 
brother, firft of all fign your name. 

William. 

With all my heart. ( Hefigns .) 

John. 

And I mu ft entreat that you will never beg at 
my door. 


wife even unto death!—She ftretches out her arms to me—(he 
points to the bloody wound—I! did I jfhed thy blood?—I 
was thy deliverer!—Yes, this fmile of gratitude rewards my 
love—blefled fpirit!—even thy dead body fmiles—Oh Ada! 
Ada! ( He throws himfelf on the corpfe, and covers it with kijjes.) 

John. 

(To the Overseer.^ Now is the time, lay hold of him by 
the back. 
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William. 

Brother, I am richer than you. 

John. 

Much good may it do you. 

[Exit John. 

Truro. 

(fakes pojfefion of the pen with which William 
fignedy and hides it carefully in his breajl.) This 
pen is henceforth my richeft pofleflion. None 
but the angel of God when he marks down this 
deed in the book of life, will ever dare to afk it 
of me. 

[The curtain drops. 

THE END. 


Zameo. 

(Plunges the knife into his own breajl> falls forwards on the body t 
and exclaims) My faithful wife even in death!— 

(Alljhudder. JoH N and the Ov E R s E E R fare at him wildly.) 

William* 

(Hajiily advanenig towards John.) Curfe upon thee, mur¬ 
derer l 


[All remain motionlefs. The curtain falls .] 


THE END. 
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